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The Preceptor 
By Clinton Scollard 


SET my eyes on the face of Duty; 
* Master,” I said, “ let be! let be! 
Life will lose all its golden beauty 
If I must follow thee!” 


Ah, but the ways that we trod were weary! 
Ah, but the paths that we followed long! 
Dreary the span of the sky, and eerie 
The sound of every song. 


And yet, as though through some chrismic wonder, 
After the lapsing of sunless days, 

The grim gray veil seemed to melt and sunder 
Like the rifted morning haze. 


Then I set my eyes on the face of Duty; 
“ Master,” I said, “ at last I see 

That life has gained a more hallowed beauty 
Since I have followed thee!” 


Cuinton, N. Y. 





Making Sure of Our Purpose 

Helping ourselves is pretty likely to be unprofit- 
able and wrong. One of the commonest and most 
unprofitable ways of attempting it is in offering an 
explanation to another to show that we were right in 
a matter where that one has evidently misunderstood 
us. The opportunity arises a dozen times a day. 
It may be in some trifling matter, or in a matter of 
considerable importance. Whichever it is, few of us 
have the moral stamina and the disregard of self 
necessary to let it pass unexplained. With great care 
and waste of time, energy, and the other person's 
patience, we laboriously prove that we were misunder- 
stood. What difference does it make if we were? 
Once in a hundred times, perhaps, the matter ought 
to be set right ; the other ninety-nine it makes no differ- 
ence in the world to anything save our own vanity. If 
our record in general isso uncertain that it cannot speak 
for itself to our credit with our friends, no verbal 





explanations are going to help matters. If our chief 
purpose in making an explanation to a friend is to 
show that he was wrong while we were right, our 
silence will be golden. 


The Test 


Favoring circumstances rarely bring out the best 
in anybody. Fair weather is no test of a ship's 
strength. The bright pupil is no test of the teacher's 
ability. If one is at his best only when everything 
goes well, one’s best needs to become a great deal 
better. Fair-weather success is a hot-house growth, 
and the world is not a hot-house. It is the dull pu- 
pil who proves whether the teacher can really teach. 
It is the ‘‘bad boy” who proves whether the teacher 
can really love. The ‘off year’’ in business is the 
year that weeds out the weak and incapable, and that 
shows to the businesses which survive wherein lies their 
real strength and their real weakness. Let us rejoice 
at every test that comes to us. Let us not be deceived 
by our fair-weather successes. 


A 
Withholding Judgment 


Why should we be harder on our friends than 
the law is on a suspected prisoner? Are not most 
of us quick to count a friend guilty until he is proved 
innocent? It matters not that our lifetime knowl- 
edge has proved one’s dependableness, and love, 
and good judgment : if something happens that we do 
not entirely understand, our silent or outspoken con- 
demnation is likely to be instant, instead of our with- 
holding judgment until all the evidence is in. It is 


humiliating, a few hours or a few days later, to learn 
that, after all, the friend was innocent of the seeming 
carelessness, or unkindness, or wrong ; but this does 
not prevent the same quick condemnation the next 
time. He isa rare soul who keeps his poise of trust 
and love when he cannot understand. But it is fairer, 
and it makes life sweeter, to do so. 


x<— 
Meeting the Blues 


When a person is ‘‘at home"’ to ‘‘ the blues,’ 
they are pretty sure to call. And they have a way of 
calling anyway, even when seemingly no encourage- 
ment has been given them. As Frank L, Stanton 
writes : 


** Whar’d they come from? Day by dav, 
You kin see ’em on the way, 
Just a trudgin’ up the slope— 
Drownin’ all the bells 0’ Hope! 
Comin’ in the door to chide you, 
Drawin’ up a chair beside you.’’ 


We cannot help their calling, but we can very quickly 
show them the door. Their warmest welcome is to 
find a person thinking or worrying about self. Their 
most chilling dismissal comes from those who are so 
busy at doing for others that the existence of self is 
forgotten. The old ‘‘Great Golden Remedy’’ is a 
wonderful specific, and it could show a volume of 
glowing testimonials, —but it is not a proprietary 
medicine. The formula reads : 


** Whenever you are feeling blue 
Something for someone else go do,”’ 


There is little danger of an overdose. 


Leading Members of the Church 


HE phrase ‘‘ leading members of the church’’ is 
often used, and it is generally understood to 
include those who hold official position, those 

who contribute largely to the expenses, and those 
whose various abilities make the church a powerful 
agency for good. There can be no particular objec- 
tion to the use of the term, since those who lead in 
the church are of course its leading members. And 
it is a worthy ambition to seek to belong to the num- 
ber, for leadership in such an institution as the church 
of Christ is honorable and altogether good. 

If, however, one should seek to make distinctions 
of rank among the leading members, it would seem 
to be invidious. This was attempted at Corinth. The 
Corinthians were intensely interested in the church. 
It was not one of many interests with them. It 
was paramount. Christianity was new, and was in its 
first enthusiasm. The gifts of the Spirit were clearly 
recognized as such. And those who could preach, 
teach, administer affairs, heal the sick, or give vent 
to emotional ecstacy, believed themselves to be exer- 
cising gifts of the Spirit of God. There was a natural 
tendency to dispute as to which of the gifts should be 
accounted highest. Paul's reply does not minimize 
the importance of those talents. He even recognizes 
a gradation in them, the more Spiritual being the 
more important. But he adds a new suggestion of the 
way to be a leading member of the church. He calls 
it ‘‘a most excellent way.’’ All other activities are 
enhanced by it; all other activities are valueless 
without it. Love is the way to Christian pre-emi- 
nence. 

We commonly think of the love of humanity as the 
Christian virtue of which Paul is speaking. But there 
is no great moral significance in the love of humanity. 
Humanity is an ideal. Who would not love the being 
whom God has made the topmost of creation and en- 


dowed with such great powers, the being who suffers, 
and hopes, and strives, and some day will conquer ? 
It may be simply a bit of abstraction to love man. 
It is a most excellent trait of Christian character to 
love men. Paul means, simply and practically, that 
the leading members of the church are those who 
love the people whom they meet and know. 

But people often say, with at least a partial truth, 
‘I cannot help my likes and dislikes. There are 
some persons to whom I am naturally drawn in affec- 
tion, and there are others for whom I feel an an- 
tipathy. I cannot help it. It is my nature.’’ Of 
course the Spirit of God changes our nature. Yet it 
is not to be expected that the most earnest Christian 
can meet strangers and immediately entertain towards 
them the warm regard that he feels for the friend of 
many years, or for the loved ones of his own home. 
On the other hand, there is such a thing as Christian 
love for a person whom one does not like. Love is 
not mere predilection, as the New Testament analysis 
sufficiently shows, ‘‘love suffereth long, and is kind ; 
love envieth not; seeketh not its own, is not pro- 
voked ; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.’’ 

In the old languages of the world, stranger and 
enemy were represented by the same term. There 
are many people to-day whose instinctive feeling to- 
ward strangers is antipathy. They have developed 
the critical faculty to such a point that they inevi- 
tably look upon a new acquaintance with disparage- 
ment. He is sure to be stupid, or proud, or vulgar, 
or uninteresting. He is too talkative or too reticent. 
She is over-dressed or shabby. And the same general 
attitude is easily extended towards neighbors and 
friends. So arise quarrels, misunderstandings, slights, 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. The 
leading members of any church are those in whom 
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this spirit is absent, replaced by a gracious disposition 
towards all. Thesupreme glory of Christianity, greater 
than its apostles, its prophets, and all its gifted pow- 
ers, is the spirit of love. 

Besides the kindly disposition, Christian love is also 
an earnest, unselfish interest in the welfare of others. 
We cannot take every one into our heart's affections 
and make them bosom friends, but we can have an 
interest in every person whom we know. Instead of 
that spontaneous question of selfishness, ‘* What can 
I get from this new acquaintance ?’’ we can ask our- 
selves, ‘‘ What can I do for this one that will be help- 
ful?’’ When there came a gentleman of influence 
and position to Jesus, just such a one as the new 
teacher needed to secure standing with the people, 
Jesus might have said to himself, ‘‘1 must obtain the 
adhesion of this rabbi to our cause.’’ But the Master's 
thought was quite otherwise,—‘‘ What can | do for 
Nicodemus, that I may help him to the light ?’’ 

This unselfish interest in the welfare of others has 
in it nothing of patronage. It is farthest from any 
assumption of superiority. ‘‘ Love vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up.’’ It is not the money that is 
given to secure recognition and gratitude. It is not 
the visit that is paid with the air of My Lady Bounti- 
ful. It is an interest in a brother that springs from a 
recognition of brotherhood, from the recognition that 
our differences of rank, wealth, education, are but 
superficial after all. We are one flesh, with common 
infirmities and common needs. 

Those who love ought to be accounted leaders in 
the church, for love is the end to which the church 
exists. Fine buildings, great organizations, preachers, 
teachers, missionaries, are but means to bring in the 
kingdom. Love is the kingdom. Love is the 


** Far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 


Then in the work of the kingdom, they who love are 
they who lead. 

It is appropriate to the democratic spirit of Chris- 
tianity that the way to leadership should be open to 
all. Those who are not gifted enough to be apostles, 
prophets, teachers, church officials, can love. Timid 
women who cannot speak before others can be lead- 
ing members. Boys and girls, too young for posi- 
tions of responsibility, can be leading members. 
The old folk who have served their day, and who 
have been obliged, often with much pain and some- 
times with not a little external pressure, to resign the 
higher places, can still retain their leadership. Noth- 
ing is more beautiful than to see old people overcom- 
ing age’s tendencies to selfishness, and leading in 
the church activities by love. ‘‘ Love never faileth.’’ 

And the wonderful thing about this kind of leader- 
ship is that it can be exercised at all times. One 
cannot preach continually ; a pulpit, or at least an 
audience, is required for that. One could not have a 
perpetual Bible class. Official Christian service is lim- 
ited to times and places. But love is unlimited. It 
is appropriate everywhere. It is never unseasonable. 
He who loves can always play his part as a leading 
member of the church. 
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What Interest Should a 
Christian Banker Charge ? 


It is a good sign when men seek to make common 
cause of their religion and their business. How to 
bring the two things harmoniously together is an 
absorbing question. It was raised a few weeks ago 
by a letter to the Editor from a bank cashier who was 
troubled over the fact that his bank often charged a 
higher rate of interest than was prescribed by the 
laws of his state. He could not reconcile this part 
of his business with his conscience. The Editor 
secured the opinion of a prominent Christian bank 
president of that same state, and published it here. 
It was, in effect, that money, like any other com- 
modity, is worth what it will bring, provided the 
lender does not take advantage of a panic and extort 
exorbitant rates. The letter closed with the advice 
to the bank cashier to follow his conscience, with the 
additional comment that his conscience seemed to 
lack financial education. 

Then the Editor called for opinions from readers of 
the Times, and letters have been coming in ever 
since. A more interesting and thoughtful set of 
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opinions is no; often read. It is not feasible to pub- 
lish them all in these columns, but the following 
extracts represent the differing views and experiences. 
A Chicago business man makes some suggestions as 
to why money-lending is the subject of special laws. 
He writes : 


At first thought, it seems a fair proposition that ‘‘ money is 
like any other commodity,"’ but, on reflection, may it not be 
possible that this is specious? Is there not some reason why, 
from the time of Moses down, the price of money has been 
regulated, while other prices have been left to natural laws? 
Money is not like shoes, or grain, which will supply only one 
want, but money represents the sum of all human needs, and 
therefore has a unique quality. Is it not possible that the 
necessities of the borrower are very often so pressing that the 
lender cannot resist the temptation to take advantage of them, 
and hence needs the restriction of a statute to help him in re- 
fusing to take advantage of his neighbor's extremity ? 


A lawyer in New York state has clear ideas on the 
real purpose of the law in the case of interest : 


The law was made to protect the weak from the strong. It 
is evident that the law is a shield to prevent the loaner from 
exacting, as interest, all that the borrower's necessity might 
compel him to pay. There is a class of men who hold that 
money is worth all it will bring in the market. If that is so, 
the lawmakers are wrong in fixing a rate of interest. When 
the race of men was created, there was no divorce intended. 
The Creator's intention was, one husband and one wife until 
death them do part. Divorce was afterwards allowed under 
the law given to Moses only because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts. The law regulating interest on money loaned 
is because of the hardness of some men’s hearts,—to shield 
Antonio from the clutches of the unrelenting Shylock. 


The discriminating observations of a bank vice- 
president and a bank president are worthy of careful 
reading in concluding this discussion. The vice- 
president of a bank in New York state enumerates 
some of the real principles involved : 


In regard to lending money at a higher rate of interest than 
the legal rate, there are several considerations to be taken into 
account. 

1. There is no distinct statement in the Bible that applies to 
the case that comes before the modern banker. If the com- 
mand of Deuteronomy 23 : 19 [read Revised Version] applied 
to us and our circumstances, we could not charge any interest 
atall. But we live in a commercial age, and it is just as fit- 
ting for us to lenid’a hundred dollars on interest as to loan a 
team ef horses at two dollars a day. Even in the time of our 
Lord, interest was recognized as the natural increase of capital 
(Matt. 25 ; 27). 

2. The exhortation of Nehemiah 5 : 10 does not refer to. the 
case in hand, for our friend the banker is not tempted to extor- 
tion, but is thinking only of a moderate rate of interest. Many 
men have borrowed money at twelve per cent, and by the use 
of the money made enough to pay the interest and have a 
large profit for themselves. 

3. It is perfectly proper to loan money at varying rates of 
interest, because the risk must be taken into the account as 
well as the value of the simple use of the money of which the 
bank deprives itself for the time of loan. isks certainly 
vary. It would be unfair for the bank to charge as much for 
a loan secured by the deposit of a government bond as for a 
loan secured by the note of two men whose property is all in- 
vested in a somewhat hazardous business. 

4 For a bank to charge more than six per cent interest in 
New York state may be a technical violation of the law, but it 
is not a real violation of it, for the law takes cognizance of the 
element of risk in determining the value of a loan, since it 
allows pawnbrokers to charge as much as thirty-six per cent. 

5. The one who charges interest must satisfy his conscience 
by the law of love, just as the righteous tradesman does. 
market-man cannot sell fruit for just what he gave for it, and 
still show proper regard for his family... Upon some commodi- 
ties he may make a living, and ask only twenty-five per cent 
more than he paid, but upon others he must make an advance 
of fifty or one hundred per cent in order to allow for losses. So 
the conscientious banker must make different prices for the 
use of money according to the circumstances. 


The president of the First National Bank in a city 
in Kansas writes thoughtfully as follows ; 


The discussion of interest rates is interesting. I have been 
a banker in the newer west for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and have charged all sorts of rates according to the fluctu- 
ations of the local money market. I have charged eighteen per 
cent with as clear aconscience as I now have in taking seven per 
cent. However it may have been in other lands, and at other 
times, money is now, among commercial peoples, bought and 
sold as a commodity,—the same as wheat or corn. If it is 
permissible for a farmer to sell his corn on a high market, is it 
reprehensible for a banker to sell his money likewise? The 
farmer sometimes has to sell his grain for a small price. The 
banker also must now and then loan his money at a very low 
rate, or have it idle onhis hands. The same economic law of 
supply and demand operates impartially. 

But if the farmer should sell to his neighbor produce at 
double the market price—taking advantage of the neighbor's 
inability to buy elsewhere—he would be as blamable as a 
banker who would extort an exorbitant rate of interest under 
like conditions. 

Again, a banker may loan a thousand dollars for ten days at 
six per cent per annum, and make a little profit, but a good 
banher would never think of loaning twenty-five dollars for the 
same time and rate,—it would not pay for the time of the 
clerks in making the necessary entries in the bank's books. 

In viewing this question—as well as all others—from a legal 
standpoint, we should be careful to consider the spirit of the 
law no less than the letter. 

In viewing the question from a moral standpoint, we must 
be governed by the conditions surrounding each individual 
case. 


The opportunity of borrowing money at a fair rate 
of interest has been many a business man’s temporal 
salvation. It is not a curse, but a blessing. The 
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abuse of interest and loan privileges is what makes 
the trouble, not their right use. Upon what is their 
right use, and what is a fair rate of interest, the 
Kansas banker's letter would seem to throw light. 
Money is worth what the un-manipulated market rate 
indicates. An individual's dire need must not set the 
rate for a loan; but the prevailing condition of 
money-abundance or money-scarcity may. And it 
may be set down as a general truth that normal rates 
are most profitable to the banker. For it must be 
remembered that the conditions from which high 
rates result produce scarcity of money to those who 
loan what are commonly known as deposits—the 
moneys left with the banker at the convenience of 
the depositor. With less money to loan, an increased 
rate is required to produce a normal income. In other 
words, high interest denotes scarcity of money. Or, «#s 
the old woman expressed it in her lament, ‘‘ When- 
ever the price of eggs goes up, my hens are sure to 
stop laying.’’ A banker who will administer his 
money-lending in accordance with these principles, 
refusing to take unfair advantage of anything like 
panic conditions, and determining the rates for his 
loans as a Christian merchant would determine the 
selling prices of his goods, need not fear the dulling 
of his conscience. 
x 


What Is Conscience, 
and Can It Be Educated ? 


Conscience is always with us, and is therefore 
always a ready theme for discussion. But very few 
persons have a clear idea of what conscience is. In- 
deed, it is safe to say that the word conscience is far 
more often misused than properly used. The bank 
president's remark, made a few weeks ago in this de- 
partment, that a certain cashier's conscience lacked 
financial education, was a typieal instance of the 
word’s misuse. Other correspondents have done 
similarly in writing on the banking interest discus- 
sion. A Canadian reader writes : 

The conscience is not like an elastic book-case, to accommo- 
date an extra volume whenever we choose to put one in. 
I have always thought the conscience the only mentor the 
je ae ape man had to teach him right from wrong. ‘The idea 
of the conscience needing financial education is, to say the 
least, peculiar. From a Christian standpoint, there would soon 
be no pupil. 

A Nebraska reader is sure that one’s unmolested 
conscience is a safe guide, for he writes : 

I think the cashier's conscience was tender, had not been 
seared or warped, distorted or ‘financially educated,'’ and 
was guiding him all right. This bank president advises him 
to “follow his conscience,"’ but hints that he ought to first 
** financially educate"’ it. Can one make a wrong act right 
by ‘‘ educating '’ one’s conscience? Is one’s conscience not a 
safe guide in financial matters until it has been “ financially 
educated "’ ? 

But a New York correspondent disagrees flatly 
when he says : 

The cashier should beware of following the advice of the 
bank president to follow his conscience. Conscience is 
not a safe guide. Adam ate the forbidden fruit conscien- 
tiously. The Jews hung the Saviour according to consci- 
ence ; they claimed they were sincerely acting for the good 
of their nation. Saul of Tarsus persecuted and sent to 
_ and death Christ's followers in all good conscience. The 

outhern States conscientiously seceded, and the North pro- 
ceeded to conscientiously lick them back into the Union. 
Which conscience was right in that case? I have learned 
that conscience is not a teacher of what. is right, and is not 
even a safe guide. 

None of these writers recognizes that conscience 
should not be expected to know anything. It is not 
the duty nor the function of conscience to know the 
difference between right and wrong. That can only 
be learned by placing all our brains, our thinking 
powers, our judgment, the fruit of all our experience, 
before the Father, who has promised that a child of 
his who turns trustfully to him for knowledge on any 
duty shall not be misled. God is a higher resource 
than conscience, and God never intended that God 
and conscience, or that conscience and brains, should 
be mistaken for each other. 

But conscience has a place, and a high place, in 
our lives. Conscience says ‘‘do right’’ ; and it says 
‘*do not do wrong.’” When we know that a certain 
course is wrong, and are tempted toward it, conscience 
says ‘‘do not do it, for you know it is wrong.’’ Con- 
science has not told us it is wrong ; we have learned 
that in other ways. Conscience only urges us to let 
what we know is wrong alone, and to cleave to what 
we know is right. Conscience is not a guide ; it is a 
monitor. It can be educated ; not into knowledge, 
for that is not its function ; but into keenness, by in- 
stant response to its pleas. And it can be dulled, by 
hardening our hearts against its calls, until its subtle 
powers are extirpated. Let us not destroy its fine 
edge by refusal to obey. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


Ill. Guiding Principles in Attention 


O UNDERTAKE an analysis of the interests 
in children that control attention is impos- 
sible. These interests are both varied and 
subtle. They defy enumeration. They in 
a large measure explain our differences and 
We act in response 
Our feelings organize themselves 
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account for our various careers, 
to our feelings. 


about our interests, hence our interests control our 
conduct. To live right one’s interest must be quick- 


ened for the right. In this field of interest, the field 
of experience, the teacher must find what Patterson 
Du Bois calls ‘‘the point of contact.’’ His excellent 
treatise under this title? every teacher should read. 

If parents and teachers of children in the primary 
school could be led to realize the significance of creat- 
ing right interests in young souls, liow joyous would 
become the after-processes in teaching, how readily 
would growing souls feed upon the truth, how splen- 
did would be the happy procession of eager footsteps 
upward into holy living! I venture the assertion that 
our weak spot in education is our neglect of the educa- 
tion of the feeling-life of the child. When we seek 
guidance upon this vitally significant phase of mental 
growth we are met at the outset with the fact that the 
theme has not been in any adequate way considered. 
The great and potent feeling-life of the child is prac- 
tically unknown and overlooked in our zeal to secure 
great issues in the thought-life of the child. 

We are interested in those things which in our past 
have for some reason become significant to us. If 
now a new truth is to be given, it is wise to link it 
with what we already know. Thus we compel the 
pupil's attention by appealing to his interest. 

A fine example of good teaching is recorded in 
Acts 17 : 22-31. Paul was in a strange city. It was 
the capital of culture. Its citizens were devoutly in- 
terested in their religion. They had gods innumera- 
ble. For these gods they entertained the greatest 
reverence. Paul knew this. He was quick to dis- 
cover the basis of their interest. He begins his dis- 
course by a reference to an altar and its inscription. 
They knew that altar, They knew that inscription. 
At once he had their attention. By a most skilful 
use of what they knew he led them to understand 
what they did not know. The interest they had in 
what they knew was splendidly carried over into the 
region of truth which Paul wished them to krfow. 
Read the discourse carefully. See how, step by step, 
he led them from altar and inscription to God, the 
earth-creator, the life-giver, the brotherhood-builder, 
the omnipresent, the true God, the Father of the 
resurrected Christ. How simple his opening words, 
how skilful his leading to the one thing he always 
preached, the Christ. 

In the familiar parable of the sower the great 
Teacher begins his discourse with a plain recital of 
an every-day event familiar to his disciples. He 
leads them by most skilful transition to the race- 
wide work of his people. 

When Socrates was an old man, he one day walked 
the street of Athens alone. His head was bowed, 
his body was bent, his step was unsteady, in his hand 
he carried a massive cane. Under his shaggy eye- 
brows darted out the keen eye of an observant man. 

Coming up the street was a young man. He walked 
erect, his head well poised, his step elastic, his bear- 
ing worthy the Ephebi group to which he belonged. 

Socrates saw all this. He was pleased. As the 
young man came near he stepped aside that the old 
sage might pass. Quick as a flash the heavy cane of 
the philosopher seemed to slip and trip the young 
man. The latter instantly recovered himself, and 
showed regret that he might in any way have annoyed 
one so old and so feeble. Instantly Socrates turned, 
and, looking the youth full in the face, said : 

‘* My son, can you tell me where. in this city I may 
buy bread ?’’ 

The youth promptly replied, ‘‘Sire, up yonder 
street and two doors to the left.’ 

Pleased at the directness and politeness of the 
youth, Socrates said : 

‘*And, my son, can you tell me where in all this 
city I may buy wisdom ?"’ 

The youth replied regretfully, ‘‘Indeed, sire, I 
know not."’ 

‘*Then,’’ said the sage, ‘‘ follow me and learn."’ 


' « The Point of Contact in Teaching” (75 cents). 





Editorial Announcement 





The course as it will be given in these columns is 
complete in itself. For those who desire to go still 
further in their study of teaching, however, a Corre- 
spondence Course, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh, is offered upon the payment of a fee of one 
dollar, to be made to The Sunday School Times Co. 

The features of the Correspondence Course are two : 
(a) leaflets outlining further study and recommend- 
ing the optional use of certain text-books will be 
mailed regularly to the enrolled members; (b) every 
member has the privilege of consulting Professor 
Brumbaugh by mail, asking him questions that arise 
in study, or getting his advice on actual problems of 
teaching work as they are met in the class. Some of 
these questions, with Professor Brumbaugh’s an- 
swers, will be published in a Teacher-Training Ques- 
tion Column in The Sunday School Times. 

Leaders of teacher-training classes are especially 
recommended to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the Correspondence Course and privileges, whether 
the members of their classes do so or not. 

All communications and inquiries, names for enrol- 
ment, remittances, etc., should be addressed to 
“The Brumbaugh Teacher-Training Course,’”’ The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. As Professor Brumbaugh is now a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of this paper, he will receive 
his mail at this office. 











That youth was Xenophon, the life-long friend and 
follower of the great Attic philosopher. 

Great teachers are these. Note how each grasped 
the fundamental law of teaching through the interest 
aroused in his hearers. 

There is a third type of attention that is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. It is usually character- 
ized as expectant attention. The soul seems at times 
to anticipate what is to occupy the focus of conscious- 
ness, to be in a way aware of objects in consciousness 
before they are really in the focus. 

Sometimes just an instant before the clock strikes 
or the bell rings we seem to be aware of the coming 
experience. The nerves seem to be set to catch a 
certain sensation, the sensation we desire, and lo! it 
comes. This expectancy is at times very marked. It 
is as if we set attention to watch for a certain fact or 
series of facts before they arise in consciousness. 
This is then followed by the facts expected arising in 
the focus of consciousness. Under this aspect of at- 
tention one may find a clew to the power of sugges- 
tion, of hypnotism, of mind-reading, and perhaps of 
so-called Christian Science. Of these strange phe- 
nomena we need not now take special notice. 

We do seem to get a more vivid impression if we 
set the attention trap in advance to catch the fact 
when it does enter the focus of consciousness. If we 
enter the class-room to teach, confidently expecting 
to succeed, we are thereby predisposed to success. A 
wise teacher always seeks to prepare the mind for the 
best things of the lesson. Tactfully the discussion 
leads to expectant attention on the part of the pupils, 
and then the best things are presented. Sometimes a 
pause, a stress of voice, a kindling eye, a pertinent 
question, or some kindred action, is enough to arouse 
in advance the attention of the pupils. Again it may 
require repeated approach by incident and illustra- 
tion skilfully presented to accomplish the result. In- 
stinctively a good teacher will endeavor to predispose 
the soul to receive the best things. 

When once the teaching process has been carried 
well along in this manner, it is frequently possible 
for the pupil to run ahead in thought, and predict for 
himself the issue of the narrative. Here lies a law of 
teaching well worth our attention. If we make our 
Narrative so tedious, so full of petty details, so an- 
noyingly full of qualifications, the mind of the pupil 
in a burst of impatience sweeps all this aside, and 
demands the next vital step in the series of incidents 
that lead to the final issue; or, what is worse, the 
mind of the pupil may become lost in the maze of de- 
tail, and fail utterly to come at last into a clear under- 
standing of the central truth arrived at by the teacher. 


In Hawley Smith's ‘‘ Evolution of Dodd’’ the hero 
attends school one day, and is absent the next. The 
parents of Dodd seek the reason. Dodd explains 
that on the first day the teacher taught dog to the 
class, and that the following day dog was to be re- 
viewed. Dodd said he knew dog already, and he 
was simply out of school till the teacher on the follow- 
ing day meant to take up ¢he dog; ‘‘then,'’ said Dodd, 
‘‘] am going to go again.’’ The teacher's method 
did not keep pace with Dodd's unfolding, and hence 
the difficulty. It is a good teacher who knows how 
rapidly to move forward to the new things. Too slow 
is as unwise as too fast. 

!t may be well to note that mere bodily attitude is 
not a guarantee of attention. Pupils may sit at 
attention, and yet their attention may be far from the 
matter in hand. A young woman once thanked me 
for the close attention I gave to a paper she read at 
an educational meeting. My eyes were fixed steadily 
upon her. I was really not attending to the subject- 
matter of her address; but I was absorbed by an 
enormous comb stuck loosely in her hair. Every 
movement of her head threatened to cast the valuable 
adornment to the rostrum floor. I was absorbed in 
the fate of her comb and not at all in the subject she 
discussed. 

Pause in the midst of your teaching and ask some 
pupil to repeat the main points from the beginning. 
When he is well begun, ask a second one to continue 
the review, and you will be amazed at the result 
unless you have real attention in your pupils. The 
captain of a steamer, whose hearing is dimmed, was 
frequently informed by his passengers: ‘It is a 
beautiful day, Captain."’ One day a quiet-voiced 
lady said to him : ‘* What lighthouse is that, Cap- 
tain?’’ To which he politely replied : ‘‘ Yes, a very 
fine day.”’ 

So far from what we really expect is the answer we 
sometimes receive. The pupil is not thinking our 
thoughts. We do not have his attention. We are 
not teaching. 

Right bodily conditions have much to do with 
securing attention. To attend steadily to one thing 
for any considerable time is physically exhausting. 
Young pupils should not be expected to give steady 
attention for more than a few minutes to one thing. 
If this is not kept in mind by the teacher, confusion, 
restlessness, disorder, arise in the class. As the pupil 
advances in years the time of the recitation may be 
lengthened. With young pupils a change to some new 
activity is necessary. With older pupils a change in 
the order of thought may suffice. This, however, is a 
matter of such significance that the widely-trained 
teacher’ will need to observe in her own pupils when 
attention yields to fatigue. No arbitrary time can be 
set as a limit to the recitation ; and, perhaps, in the 
Sunday-school this caution is not really pertinent. 
The only guidance of value 1% this: Do not tax the 
attention of the pupil beyond the limit of his ability 
to give close attention to the exercise. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 
For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in Teacher-Training Classes 

How do you explain the variation in attention on 
the part of the different members of your class? 

How do our feelings influence our actions? Do we 
act as we think or as we feel ? 

Explain the relation between your acts and your 
interest. 

Why did Paul begin his address on Mars’ Hill by 
a reference ‘‘To the Unknown God’’ ? 

How does expectant attention differ from voluntary 
attention ? from involuntary attention ? 

Discuss the phenomena of hypnotism in their rela- 
tion to expectant attention. 

If the teacher takes up the lesson expecting to 
secure attention, is her expectation likely to be the 
more readily realized? Why? 

In case you do not secure attention from your 
pupils, name some things that may result in securing 
attention ? 

What is the measure of the rate of progress in 
unfolding the truths of the lesson. 

Are you ever tedious in teaching? Are you ever 
too hasty or too obscure in covering the salient points 
in the lesson ? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


When a child has been forbidden to eat candy from a cer- 
tain box on a sitting-room table, would you advise putting the 
box out of his reach, or would you try to strengthen the child's 
self-control by leaving the box where he could get at it ? 

The age of the child must be taken into account. What 
are called the inhibitory or self-prohibiting powers develop 
slowly and late. The child ought not to be subjected to a 
forbidden temptation too strongly or too often, but neither 
should all such temptations be removed. Tests of the 
child’s self-control should be gradual and cautiously made. 
Appetite is a feeling, and feelings are best trained indi- 
rectly, The child would gain by seeing his father resist a 
similar temptation, Put the box within reach and let the 
father show his strong desire for candy, perhaps take a 
piece, and at the opportune time show his resistance to the 
temptation to another. He may thus make common cause 
sometimes with the child, and lead him by indirect sug- 
gestion, 





My little girl three years old is very sensitive and somewhat 
delicate, though active, and almost constantly talking. She 
seems to want to delay doing what I ask her to, and changes 
her mind very quickly from ‘‘ I won't*’ to ‘I will,’’. and back 
again, without taking any action. How can I help her to 
obey promptly, and to make up her mind to do what she says 
she will? How can I help her to get over her indecision ? 

This child is just coming into self-consciousness, She 
is realizing that she has a certain right to do what she has 
seen you do,—make decisions, In youth or adulthood 
this seeming indecision might mean a weak will. It might 
mean it in this three-year-old too, But more probably it 
portends a deliberative tendency, a balancing of pros and 
cons, The child may be sensitive to criticism upon her 
doings, she may be ‘‘ stage-struck,’’ she may be timid of 
results, No one can diagnose her case without more 
knowledge of her. She is evidently not a ‘* motor ”’ child, 
—not impetuous, She must not be given hard alternatives 
as yet. Try giving her easy, safe choices that lead to action, 
and act with her on the first choice immediately. But she 
is too young to give either mental or moral indications that 
must be taken very seriously. Some day she will turn a 
sharp corner, perhaps, and surprise you. 


Other mothers have often told me that they think threaten- 
ing a child is all right, if you really carry out the threat when 
the child does what he was told not todo. Now I don't feel 

uite right about threatening. If I must punish, I had rather 
do it and let the child know that such a consequence will fol- 
low what he has done. But | may be wrong. I would like 
your help. 

Threats are objectionable for three principal reasons: 
1. They create an unhealthy predisposition in the parent 
toward undue retribution. 2. Circumstances may develop 
which show that the threat ought never to have been made. 
3. The threat itself may suggest forms of wrong-doing 
which the child would not have thought of; especially it 
may stimulate the child’s ingenuity for doing the forbidden 
thing and avoiding the consequences, Every child is en- 
titled to cautions, alternatives, and warnings. Many chil- 
dren are punished many times a day for those things which 
they know not of. Threats have a rightful although small 
place in the catalog of disciplinary means. But every 
parent needs training, and there is no better self-discipline 
than that of checking the tendency toward habitual threat- 
ening. A predisposition to punish is the great obstacle to 
the rating of prevention above cure, 





Our household is full of bright little children, and the 
Christmas _ has gotten hold of the youngsters already. 
The other day little Margaret, who is only three years old, 
asked me, ‘‘ Mother, who is Santa Claus? Is he a really 
Santa Claus?" I couldn't at the moment decide what to say. 
The other children never have asked me. I laughed, and 
said I would let her know about him sometime. 
you tell a little tot like that about Santa Claus? 

You must play with rather than upon the children. This 
is the princjple. Beyond this no hard and fast rule of de- 
tail can be given,—except that you must feel your way 
along. This for the reason that so much depends on tem- 
perament and associations, Now here are really two 
questions : the first grows out of the innate desire for knowl- 
edge ; the second implies a doubt, and doubts always come 
through outside influences. But treating the two as one 
inquiry, why has the child asked the question? If you 
know, so much the better. If not, and in any case, she 
fat falsehood is wrong. The child does not need to be 
deceived in order to enjoy the play world. If you enter that 
world with him, he would just as lief have papa p/ay Santa 
Claus as have a literal Santa Claus, if there were such a thing. 
So when the questioning comes, enter into the play with in- 
spiring anticipation, Put on the child’s vivacity with winks 
and pucksy capers. The play spirit will accept any Santa 


at would 





Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 





Marion Lawrance 


‘I In this new department of The Sunday School 
Times, to appear in the last-of-the-month issue, will 
hereafter be grouped the various question-and-answer 
columns that have for some time been one of the 
features most valued by its readers. 3» ww 
‘I The real service to be rendered by such experts as 
the five who conduct this department lies in their 
knowledge, gained through years of experience of 
the principles underlying the difficuk problems of 
Sunday - school superintendents and teachers and 
parents. Their help in solving such probleme is 
freely offered to all readers of this journal ww 
‘T Mr. Lawrance’s column for general Sunday-school 
workers, and Professor Brumbaugh’s, on teacher- 
training, will not be confined to this monthly page, 
but will appear in other issues of the Times as often 
as need occasions ¥» ww Ww Ww Mw 
“| Questions bearing on the Bible and on character 
will not, as a rule, be answered here, but in the de- 
partment of Notes on Open Letters ™’ Ww w™ 
“| Requests for information about books and other 
articles for sale. will, as a rule, not be answered in the 
Times, but such information will be miailed person- 
ally to inquirers enclosing a stamp for reply. ™ 








Claus as it will accept a hobby horse without prosaic lying. 
Two little sisters were together one day. The elder said, 
‘*Oh say, Dorothy, let’s play we’re sisters and we’re going 
to aunty’s to dinner,” etc. The fact that they were sisters 
did not affect the fact that they would p/ay they were sisters, 
The two worlds were distinct. And it would have been 
the same if they had not really been sisters. But in order 
to play sisters they did not have to be told that they were 
or were not sisters, No flat deception was necessary. So 
papa or Uncle John can play Santa with just as good re- 
sults as if he were a real Santa, and without doing violence 
to veracity. You can take an average child to the win- 
dow, and he will see the reindeer with you; he will accept 
your pounding the chimney, if necessary, as the noise of 
Santa Claus’s boots on the roof, If he says ‘* That’s only 
you,’’ don’t reason on it, but go right ahead with the play 
until you are both thoroughly in touch, in frank, mutual 
make-believe. The mere personality of Santa is a small 
matter compared with the spirit that grows out of the play. 
This is the main thing; the clothing of the spirit is open 
make-believe. Under no circumstances let a very young 
child be frightened by an overpowering illusion. 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


THOMPSON, CONN.—How + we increase the visiting 
force of our departments ?—J. S. W. 

Have you asked the teachers in the Sunday-school to be 
willing to care for the homes of their own pupils? Many 
are so willing, and thus the number of Visitors has been 
increased by most desirable people ;, and the teachers thus 
serving have found that they have received great benefit 
in their office as teacher by coming in such close contact 
with the fathers and mothers of their pupils. 





Troy, N. Y.—-I am thoroughly interested in the Home De- 

artment, and am desirous of starting one in our church. 
‘hat is the first thing that I should do ?—G. L. 

The very first thing is for you to communicate your 
knowledge of, and interest in, the Home Department to 
our peyt get him so heartily in favor of the idea that 
e will be willing to take a Sunday to tell the people about 
it. Then send two cents to The Sunday School Times for 
the little booklet, ‘‘ How to Start and How to Stock the 
Home Department,’’ and the rest of the way will be made 
plain to you. 





PITTSBURG, PA.—Is the recording of the lesson study by 
the members absolutely necessary ?—C. J. S. 

It is not absolutely necessary, but it is most desirable to 
the success of the work. If the members once understand 
that we have to have this record in order to report to the 
school, they are in most cases ready to do their part. It 
would be well if each Visitor could be prepared with a 
fresh envelope and a pencil, and if the member has mislaid 
or not marked the envelope, you can do it for them. It is 
from this record that the superintendent gets the material 
for her report to the school, and that being her obligation, 
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it is essential that every legitimate effort be made by the 
Visitor to secure this, 





WINDsOR, VT.—How can the Home Department be of 
service in establishing a family altar where the family is not 
confessedly Christian ?—C. H. 

If all the members, or the greater part of the family, be- 
long to the Sunday-school through some one of its depart- 
ments, the daily readings, as given in the lesson helps, will be 
found to be very helpful in the lesson preparation. The 
wise Visitor calls attention to this fact, and can urge that 
each morning at the breakfast table these portions of 
Scripture be read; and if no one feels like offering a 
prayer, that all might unite in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

his has been known to be the beginning of hundreds of 
family altars. 





KEENE, N. H.—What can the average Visitor do and sa 
to help the members in their spiritual development ?—J. C. W. 

We can all pray for our members that they may grow 
strong in their knowledge and love for Him. e can pass 
on to them the help that we get from our pastors, One of 
the best ways to do this is to take with us our note-books 
as we go to service on Sunday. Make large notes on the 
sermon, and then, when you get ready to muke your calls 
on your members, look over your notes and select the 
thing that you think may help them the most, and give 
it to them. In this way we can help them to better 
know and appreciate the pastor and his excellent work ; 
we are often able to give them just the comfort they need 
in sorrow, when our own words would be futile, and inci- 
dentally, as we so help the members, we ourselves are 
finding that we are growing stronger because of our neces- 
sarily close attention to the sermons, and our definiteness 
in studying the spiritual life of others. 


. 
In Class and School 


Marion Lawrance 


Should new scholars be refused admission to a Sunday- 
school just before Christmas ? 

Not unless you know they are leaving another Sunday- 
school to come to yours. I would never refuse a scholar 
admission at any time if it was proper for him to belong to 
the school. When Christmas is celebrated in the proper 
fashion, it will not attract the ‘ floater.’’ A school that 
grows abnormally at Christmas time is not using its oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage. 





Is not the " iving Christmas '’ anniversary advocated by 
The Sunday School Times rather hard on the poorer mission 
schools? Do you believe it would work there ? 

The ‘‘ giving Christmas ’’ is a principle which is as uni- 
versal in its application now as when Christ said ‘* It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’ Poor schools can- 
not give what rich schools would give, but God’s scales do 
not méasure by pounds, neither are riches in his sight rep- 
resented by dollar marks. No school is too poor to give. 


In a school possessing a fine orchestra the criticism was 
made that the volume and excellence of the instrumental 
music lessened, rather than helped, the singing of the school. 
Do you believe this is so? 

I can readily see how this may be, but it does not work 
so with us. The orchestra should be used to sustain and 
help the singing, rather than as a feature of entertainment. 
With a wise co-operating chorister and orchestra leader, 
the orchestra may be a very great help. We find it so, 





Is it wise to make an appeal for new teachers in a general 
way from the pulpit to the congregation? Are good teachers 
usually secured in that way ? . 

It is well for the pastor to lay the responsibility of teach- 
ing upon the people, as there are oftentimes in a congre- 
gation those who really have the ability to teach, but have 
not recognized that they were needed. The best teachers 
are usually ‘* hand-picked,’’ however. The ideal way to 
secure teachers for the Sunday-school is to select the most 
promising among the young people, and then induce them 
to take a teacher-training course in the school. 


Should a teacher whose pupils do not study at home con- 
tinue to try to get them to do so, or should she make up her 
mind that they will not, and prepare to teach accordingly ? 
Is this a case where one should keep persistently at it ? 

If scholars are between the ages of ten and twenty, they 
should certainly do some home-studying of the lesson, and 
the teacher should keep at it until they do. The same is 
true in most classes over twenty, but there are exceptions. 
Many teachers of little children, especially very voung 
children, would rather their parents would not teach them 
anything about the lesson, yet 1 think most teachers of 
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small children like to have their scholars learn at least the 
Golden Text. The principle in securing home study in 
the Sunday-school is the same as in the day-school,— 
namely, (1) assign special work ; (2) show the scholars how 
to do it; (3) expect itto be done ; (4) call for it on the fol- 
lowing Sunday; (5) commend those who do it; (6) don’t 
scold those who fail; (7) keep at it. 





Is it well to use a small table in the center of the class? Is 
there any objection to the teacher or class buying one, when 
it is not furnished by the school ? 

A class-table is very desirable. The books and other 
class property may be kept in the drawer, and thus be 
always handy. Itis better for the school to furnish the tables 
than for individual classes to do so. One class may be 
better able financially to buy a table than another, and 
jealousies may be created. In any event, if classes do buy 
them, the money should not be taken from their regular 
class offerings. 





I recently heard a teacher say that she wished the superin- 
tendent would not have the lesson read by the school or re- 
sponsively before class study, as it lessened her pupils’ interest 
in the lesson story. Would it be advisable to omit the general 
lesson reading ? 

I think it better to have the lesson read in the whole 
school, though I would have variety in the method of read- 
ing it. Ifthe reading of the lesson causes the pupils to 
lose their interest in the lesson story, it is very evident they 
were not familiar with the lesson story before they came. 
This presupposes no home study on the oe of the scholars. 
Most teachers count it time gained in the class to read the 
lesson in the whole school, for usually it cannot be read so 
quickly in the class as by the school. 





LUHRIG, OHIO.—Would you kindly advise me where I 
could secure the verse about a birthday party where pennies 
are placed in little stockings, as many pennies as the person is 
years old ?—L. 

In one of Amos R. Wells’ books on ‘‘Socials’’ is the 
following, which may answer for your purpose : 


** This birthday party 
Is given to you; 
We hope you will come, 
And promise, if you do, 
An agreeable time, 
Some good things to eat, 
And, besides many others, 
A musical treat. 
As we could not secure 
The number of candles, 
To let your light shine, 
We send this fandangle. 
Put safely within it 
As many round pennies 
As years you are old ; 
We hope you are many ! 
Your light will be bright 
If you send it or bring it, 
While we keep it dark, 
If you wish, what is in it. 
The Social Committee, 
With greetings most hearty, 
Feel sure you will come 
To your own birthday party!” 
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Primary Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—At what age would you promote 
the primary children ?—H. D. 

At about nine the pupil should be ready to take up the 
work of the next section of the school. The child should 
be able to read well enough to handle the Bible easily in 
order to do the work of the next grades. 


LEXINGTON, TENN.—Would you teach the Ten Con» 
mandments in the primary department ?—Mrs. E. O. P. 

Personally, I should not, I would wait until I could 
teach them in connection with their story in the Bible, and 
then teach them asa whole. This would probably be in 
the junior department. I should, however, teach certain 
of these commandments to primary children, but as verses 
and not as numbered commandmenis. 


FOWLER, IND.- [s it better to taxe two or three points in a 
lesson, and sift the.n thoroughly, o1 hurriedly go over all the 
points in the lesson ?—P. C. D 

For young children but one point should be chosen, and 
that should be .aught and illus‘.ated and retold until the 
children gras, it. With olde- pupils one main point can 
be taken, with perhaps related ones, while with adults 
analytical work which might involve several points would 
be all right. But no more points should be chosen even 
with adults than can be well taught without hurry, and 
completed in the time assigned for the study, 





LOWELL, MAss.—Should the junior department be by itself 
for all exercises connected with the primary department, or 
with the main school ?—G, H. 

All departments can do better work and accomplish 
more if their exercises are by themselves, unless occasion- 
ally for special days. If, however, it is necessary because 
of the arrangement of the building to have certain depart- 
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ments have their opening service together, do not have 
the junior connect with the primary, but let it be next 
to the older department which you have termed ‘‘ the 
main échool.’’ 





OBERLIN, KAN.—What is the advantage of the sand-map? 
Does it tend to excite ridicule, especially among the older 
pupils in the primary department ?—B. C. 

Personally, I should never use a sand-board in the pri- 
mary department. With a large department but few can 
really see it, and I can see every disadvantage and no gain 
to be derived from its use. 

It can be helpfully used with the beginners’ department, 
but needs then to be used with the greatest caution by the 
teacher. It can be used helpfully with the junior depart- 
ment for map-making. Of course, this is the earliest depart- 
ment where the use of maps would be helpful, and here 
the pupils need the outline map-study, and the sand-board 
method then has advantages. 





TACOMA, WASH.—Would you salute the flag in Sunday- 
school ?—J. J. C. 

Occasionally, if it is a patriotic Sunday, or if the subject of 
the day would be strengthened by it. I should not have it 
used every week as a part of the regular program. Sev- 
eral forms are used. Here are two: 

1. ** I pledge allegiance to my flag, and the republic for 
which it stands, One nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.’’ 

2. ‘* We give our hands, our heads, our hearts, to our 
country,—one country, one language, and one flag.’’ 

When used, the pupils will stand, as should be done 
whenever a national song is sung. And the meaning of 
these statements should, of course, be fully explained to 
the children, 





JACKSON, TENN.—How can you get the children to learn 
the Golden Text ?—Mrs. V. B. G. 

Do not require the children to memorize it at home in 
advance of the lesson. Some will do it, and do it well, 
because they have wise teaching at home, but the majority 
will not do it, and there will be some who will have it that 
will-only have memorized it in a parrot fashion. It is 
much better to make the Golden Text such a part of the 
lesson of the day, or else devote a special portion of the 
service to its special development, that every child in 
the department cannot help but get it, and the advantage 
is gained of having intelligent memorization. Plan, then, 
to have the child recite the same text the following Sun- 
day, and mark him for it. It will aid if you can get the 
home people to hear the child recite that text each day of 
the week following its memorization in school, This plan 
will bring much better results in every way. 


% 


Teacher-Training Questions 
Professor Brumbaugh 


I notice that your teacher-training course in The Sunday 
School ‘Times seems to have nothing to do with Bible study. 
Why is this so? 

The Bible is the great treasury of religious truth, the 
foundation of religious life. But not every one finds the 
ready key to the treasury, the pathway to the foundation. 
There can be no intelligent use of this splendid Bible 
material by the pupil unless it is interpreted to him in 
terms that enable him to apprehend it. The course of 
lessons in The Sunday School Times has everything to do 
with Bible study by endeavoring to place method, order, 
system, skill, power, first in the teacher, then ih the process 
of teaching Bible truth, and finally in the soul of the pupil. 
There are many excellent analyses of the content of the 
Bible. This course is to give the teacher the ability to use 
any or all of these as the data of religious education, The 
Bible supplies the waz, this course is to supply the ow, 
ot religious mstruction. I want to help make trained 
teachers, who, by reason of their training in the processes 
of education, will be able to teach efficiently the great 
truths of the Bible. 





The principles of teaching that you are describing in your 
articles in The Sunday School Times make one long for favor- 
able conditions under which to carry them into effect. How 
can a Sunday-school teacher hope to accomplish any such 
ideal teaching as that which you describe in the midst of such 
inadequate equipment as most Sunday-schools offer, with 
classes crowded close to each other, many things to distract 
the pupils’ attention, and only a scant thirty minutes for class 
study ? 

I believe absolutely in ideals. We never change con- 
ditions for the better until we know what the better way 
is. The higher the ideal, the more we shall strive to 
achieve it. We shall never accomplish the best things 
under our limitations until we have a ‘‘ divine Cciscontent ’’ 
for things as they are. Let us build an ideal, and enter- 
tain no fear. It will be to us a pillar of a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night to lead us to the best things. I 
know the unhappy conditions under which we must teach, 
We shall never secure their removal if we remain content 
under them. Let us learn the more excellent way, and 
God will help us realize it. Let us assume that these con- 
ditions are for a time to remain as they are. What then? 
Again I answer, build your ideal. You will thus be able 
to make the most of the situation as it is. A good teacher 
will do better work with inadequate equipment, crowded 
classes, and limited time, than will a poor teacher, True 
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insight is always an aid, not a hindrance, to teaching. If 
we cannot command, we can do more,—we can deserve 
success, Trained workmen soonest secure the best tools. 
Trained teachers will most speedily secure right conditions 
for teaching. Build your ideals. ‘*Covet earnestly the 
best gifts,’’ Trust God, and keep at it. 





Some of the most popular teachers I have known seem to 
i ee largely upon story-telling in the class as a means of 
holding the pupils’ attention and securing quiet and order. Is 
it better to have good attention with more story-telling than 
Bible study, or not so good attention and less story-telling ? 

There is really no such mutually exclusive opposition 
between story-telling and Bible study. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the best Bible study is accomplished through 
the wise use of the story. Later on an article will appear 
upon the function of story-telling as a teaching process. 
If the story secures attention, and if the study of the text of 
the lesson does not secure attention, then follow the pro- 
cess that secures attention. Remember that the story is 
concrete. It is full of detail. It is a form of teaching that 
puts the religious truth within the grasp of the young mind. 
Under wise teaching, however, this concrete story is but 
the connecting-link between the life-experience of the 
child and the truth of the Bible. To end with the story is 
as unwise as to begin with the abstract truth. Begin in 
the concrete the story, and end in the general truths. The 
best story-telling as teaching activity I know anything of is 
the series of parables used by Jesus. But he never told a 
story for the story’s sake. He told the story to secure 
attention, and thus to lead the hearer to grasp the great 
truth, the higher law. The story is particular, the truth is 
universal, The order is from the particular to the universal. 


What can you tell me about requiring home study? I con- 
fess that when a boy tells me he couldn't do anything on his 
Sunday-school lesson because he had his history lesson to 
learn, my blood rises, and I feel as if I would like to bea 
Roman Catholic, and say ‘‘the church commands."’ Must 
everything have first place except the most important? My 
boy gave his excuse with a most virtuous air, and evidently 
felt that he was thereby entirely free from blame. I didn’t 
scold him, but I've been a-bubble with indignation ever since. 

Now please don't tell me that if I made the lesson interest- 
ing enough there will be no trouble. ‘The organist is doing 
the best she can, and doesn't want to be shot, not a bit. If the 
class is to be a success, the scholars must do something as well 
as the teacher. 

When I took the class I was coolly informed that they ‘‘ never 
studied their lessons at home."’ I have been engaged in a 
struggle ever since to get some co-operation, but the quarter- 
lies that are constantly lost, the history lessons, the canoeing 
that must de done, etc., are factors that are always present. 
Meanwhile I measure out the task in homeopathic doses, 
sugar-coat it all I can, and then get down on my knees, ani 
say, ‘‘ Good little boy, dear little boy, sweet little boy, please 
take this. It really isn’t so very bad.’’ It is my impression 
that it would be most difficult for me to appeal to Christian 
parents without giving offense, and defeating my own pee. 
Further, most of them are not church members. I confess I 
am tired of being genuflect, and would like to assume a more 
dignified attitude. Is there any authority to appeal to? 


You raise a great question, Shall the pupil prepare his 
Sunday-school lesson at home? My answer is, ‘‘ Yes’’ 
and ‘**No.’’ It depends upon the home. I know some 
homes in which it would be manifestly unwise to expect 
home-study. Home-study for young pupils is of little or 
no value unless directed by a fairly interested parent. 
We all know the home that gives no aid, no encourage- 
ment to the child, I am glad, you did not scold the boy. 
What would you accomplish by such an act? Sympathy 
will hold a boy; scolding will drive him away, bitter in 
soul. It may cost you pain to rule your own spirit, but it 
is worth while. ‘* Know, then, how divine a thing it is to 
suffer and be strong.’’ Do not be discouraged if you fail 
to develop at once in the pupil the same interest that glows 
in your own heart. It is just possible that we expect too 
much of the pupil. I mean by this that we lay too much 
stress upon the value of a knowledge of the lesson. We 
have, at times, allowed ourselves to believe that the best 
thing in the Sunday-school is what a child may learn there 
by a study of the lesson. I am persuaded that the best thing 
is the life of the teacher, as that life touches the life of the 
child with influences of kindly concern, tremendous 
earnestness, and intelligent insight. I shall obey your 
injunction and not ask you to make the lesson more inter- 
esiing. I assume you do make it aglow with interest. 
That is well. But, may I ask. do you impress the boy 
with the fact that you are more interested in him than you 
are in the lesson? Is your interest rightly focused ? 

ou figure a home atmosph re that is ali too common 
to day. Religious interests a.e overshadowed by secular 
interests and recreational inte ests. But these home inter- 
ests may be made the point of contact between your 
message and the life of the child. As long as these home 
interests are not immoral tit only relatively valuable, it is 
not wise to cry out again: ¢ them, but rather tc utilize them 
in transforming interests to the higher things. Perhaps 
your own attempt to ‘‘ sugar-coat the dose’’ has made it 
nauseous, ‘This is probable if the boy is a vigorous and 
virile fellow, whose pride is in doing things that are not 
puerile. The only sanction that I know in this case is 
your own ideal. Honor that by being true to it before 
your boys. Boys are as a rule fair-minded. They respect 
the things that a proper dignity holds sacred. It seems to 
me you will be abundantly able to secure the result you 
long for, because you already know the trouble. You 
have diagnosed the case. ‘That reveals professional skill. 
You will also find the remedy. I only wish all of us were 
as thoughtful in our teaching. 
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The Religious Outlook in the 


Philippines— By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


|FTER I had preached one Sunday to a 
large congregation in Manila, the 
pastor gave notice that a general love- 
feast (New Testament agape), or testi- 
mony meeting would be held on 
Tuesday evening in the Rizal Theater ; 
admission only by ticket, to be had 
| gratis at any of our seven Methodist 
churches in the city. 

When we stepped on the stage Tuesday evening we 
faced an audience of seventeen hundred. I was 
amazed. I was given fifteen minutes to give my tes- 
timony of the dealing of God with my soul. Beside 
me was one interpreter who put my thoughts into 
Spanish, and beside him one who put the same 
thoughts into Tagalo. So I only had one-third of fif- 
teen minutes, Then a native pastor was given fifteen 
minutes, then an American and another native. 
Thus an hour was consumed, 

After this the meeting was opened to any one who 
would rise and, when recognized by the pastor, 
speak briefly. The first one said : 

‘I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ because he has 
saved me from my vices,’’ The next: 

‘«] sought peace everywhere, by penance, pilgrim- 
age, and sacrifice, but I found none till I found peace 
in Jesus Christ. His peace passes all understanding."’ 

Such testimonies, almost as brief as these, poured 
out for another hour and a half, always in perfect 
order, and only when pointed out by the pastor. 
Sometimes a dozen would be waiting on the floor at 
once. 

They had thirty-five hymns translated into the ver- 
nacular, and it seemed to me that everybody knew 
them all, All that was needed to start one was a few 
notes on the cornet. It is better to have only thirty- 
five hymns, if one knows them, than a thousand that 
one does not know. 
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I was amazed at the biblical expression of Chris- 
tian experience, and asked how the missionaries had 
so quickly taught them the language of Zion. They 
answered, ‘‘ We have not taught them ; the Holy Spirit 
has.’’ I have observed among all lands, where I have 
needed over forty languages to speak to my Methodist 
peopie, that every kindred and tongue and nation 
speaks in the same way. How could it be otherwise? 
God made of one material all nations that dwell on 
the earth, and this same material acted on by the 
same agency,—the Holy Spirit,—must yield the same 
result. 

I have learned another thing, that the human mind 
is adapted by its Maker to receive his influences very 
early, and instruction afterward. The Philippian 
jailor, and all his, baptized straightway by Paul, were 
not largely instructed at the time. They could be 
afterward. We do not expect them to rise to our 
heights of intelligence and standards of ethics at first. 
The Corinthians did not (see Paul's second letter). 
But, aided by the Spirit, they can learn rapidly. That 
love-feast was a heaven below. I can never forget its 
jubilance, and assurance, its variety of experience, 
and its Christian expression. Dean Stanley has re- 
minded us that the coins of the Christian Emperor 
Constantine were two-sided. One side bore the name 
of Christ, and the other the figure of the pagan god 
of his fathers. We may still look for this kind of 
currency in the lives of those who are passing from 
heathenism to Christianity. The result will depend 
on the teaching of their new leaders. 

Our preachers in the Philippines can have all the 
attentive audiences they can possibly address, and on 
any day in the week. We have already gathered 
about ten thousand members, and could have gath- 
ered as many more if we had had men enough in 
the field to train the converts. 

The natives had been so bitterly oppressed for so 
long that a gospel of love and divine sympathy ap- 
peals to their hearts at once. It is, indeed, a gospel. 
The human heart knows what is godlike, and fit for 
Him to offer to men. In many places through the 
islands they had driven away the friars, not because 
of hatred, but because they knew that men of such 
lives could not be exponents of God's religion. If 
he could give his Son to die for sinners, it was better 
to look directly to his loving mercy than to have his 
grace trickle through such men. Hence there has 
been a most loving welcome everywhere to mission- 


aries who have preached a gospel to which the human 
heart responds, and there has been no persecution but 
what was incited by the priests of the old order. I 
sometimes preached three times a day in adjacent 
villages, and always to great audiences. The tor- 
rential rains of the tropics hardly diminished the 
audiences. 

It will not be supposed that American missionaries 
could do all this work. God raises up an autoch- 
thonous, indigenous ministry, as he did in New 
Testament times. I remember one district in India 
where we have twenty-eight thousand members and 
only one American missionary. He drills the native 
workers. When they have new hearts, they can be 
trusted. Even Jesus went away very early. 

I was surprised at what one might call the grade of 
the converts. One man furnished a whole church. 
Another rendered one hundred hymns into one of the 
seventy languages. One man asked us to go and 
preach to fifteen hundred people employed on his 
plantation. And seeing the multitude, he had com- 
passion on them, and fed the whole number in the 
wilderness. They have had so much extorted that 
they give, as the Scripture says, hilariously, and the 
Lord shows his love to that kind of givers. Not a 
dollar from the homeland has been put into our dozen 
native churches. In all heathen lands the converts 
greatly surpass Christians in the homeland in sacri- 
fices for the cause. Stephen's readiness for martyr- 
dom is easily paralleled. They have no style of 
living to maintain, no place in society to aspire to, 
and their love is as absorbing as that of a little child. 

Of course, any missionary who wishes success must 
begin where Christ did,—among the humble and the 
poor. His best credential to John was, the poor have 
the gospel preached to them. They are conscious of 
wants, and they have nothing to lose. Occasionally 
a Nicodemus may come, but it is the common people 
who hear gladly. It is the true way of building up 
humanity. When Israel was made glorious, the 
Psalmist said: ‘‘ Jehovah doth build up Jerusalem ; 
he gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. He heal- 
eth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds. 
. . . Jehovah upholdeth the meek.’’ It is like taking 
a few dollars’ worth of raw material and turning it out 
worth hundreds of times as much in manufactured 
articles. It is nearly all clear gain. 


The Philippines have, on the one hand, escaped 
the metaphysical subtleties of India, and, on the 
other, been thoroughly grounded in the main fact 
for the Christian system,—namely, the atonement 
of the race by the death of Christ. Gladstone said 
that the human mind had exhausted the possibilities 
of metaphysics two thousand years ago in India. This 
turn of mind is a hindrance to a child-like acceptance 
of the gospel. But in all these islands the cross was 
everywhere displayed, and the bleeding victim was 
starkly evident. Once omit the idea that all this in- 
finite grace is deposited in the church, to be doled 
out at so much money for the forgiveness of graded 
sins, and preach its free and universal application to 
every soul upon repentance, renunciation of sin, and 
faith in such a Christ dying for the world, and its 
acceptance is as easy as is breathing to the new-born 
child. No ‘one is any longer amazed at the easy 
attainment of blessings and conversion of the soul in 
New Testament times who has preached the gospel 
to men hearing it for the first time. 

The United. States has attempted to give these 
islands ail the advantages of industrial inventions, 
sanitary science, wholesome laws, human rights, and 
education, that they can possibly receive. These ad- 
vantages are gladly received. Itis the appropriate mo- 
ment to give them the advantages of a holy, uplifting 
religion. All these things are fittingly related. We 
find a city a malarial pest-house, and make it a health 
resort. We find a realm of mind full of all unclean- 
ness, and make a temple fit for the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The different denominations are working in perfect 
harmony. There is never any denominational an- 
tagonism in heathen lands. There is enough to do 
to fight the common foe. Some have thought that 
the representatives of different churches made a mis- 
take in assigning exclusive territory to different 
churches. But there was room enough for all, and 
the agreement was to be in force for only four or six 
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years. The question of ownership of abandoned land 
of the friars, and of the churches the people built, is 
being settled on principles of legal equity. 

The watchman on the heights, being asked what of 
the night, looks toward the East, and seeing the 
brightening glow, prophetic of the coming day, an- 
swers for all the waiting world, ‘‘The morning 
cometh.”’ 

University Park, CoLo. 





The Life Story of Henry 
Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 








V. Beginnings in Sunday-School and Political Work 


LONG the New England coast, by rea- 
son of its age-long buffetings from the 
sea, ragged tumbles of surf-worn rock 
sturdily contest the shore-line with the 
ocean. But peaceful, sandy beaches 
temper the bravado of the granite line 
of battle; coves and quiet harbors 
gather and release the full and silent 
tides where troublous seas can never enter. 

If you stand far out on the Point in the twilight of a 
November day, with an whirl of sleet about you, and 
the gray sea beyond Watch Hill racing into Fisher's 
Island Sound with the spindrift flying, you are indeed 
in Stonington. But the Point is narrow where you 
stand. On the right, within the breakwater, there is 
harbor ; behind you are the houses of the village ; to 
the left you can catch a glimpse of Watch Hill in the 
mist. The dim outline of Fisher's Island looms in 
front of you, and you are alone with the easterly gale 
on a jutting, brawny arm of the southern New Eng- 
land shore, thrust out into the gray of the inland 
water, with tumult overhead, and under the lee of the 
Point a quiet anchorage. 

When the Rév. Dr. Daniel Poor, a missionary to 
Ceylon, was on a visit to this country in 1843, he was 
to address a meeting in the Second Congregational 
Church in Stonington. But Dr. Poor did not appear 
at the time of the meeting. During the singing of a 
hymn, thrown out, as hymns sometimes are, to pacify 
the congregation, he entered the church. When he 
was introduced, he said apologetically : 

‘‘I am sorry to be late, my friends, but, having 
started out for a little walk, I found my way along the 
rocky shores down to the lighthouse at its extreme rocky 
point. It seemed to me—and that’s what I was think- 
ing of—that the people of this village ought to have 
peculiar comfort in claiming for themselves one of the 
sweetest and richest promises of God. God says to his 
people, as representing his Son, ‘Ask of me, and I 
shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’ 
Now, if this place isn’t ‘the uttermost part of the 
earth,’ 1 don’t know where that is, and I have trav- 
eled over a pretty large share of the globe.’’? 

Two and a half miles east of these uttermost parts 
of the earth, in Henry Trumbull’s boyhood, a.district 
schoolhouse served the Wequetequock neighborhood 
in double capacity. For in that little building Daniel 
S. Rodman, Henry's beloved schoolmaster, more to 
him as a teacher than any other man, had gathered 
in July, 1845, a Sunday-school of about two score 
members. ® 

The Trumbulls attended the Second Congregational 
Church, of which the Rev. William Clift was then the 
pastor. Henry had never seriously faced the question, 
of his acceptance of the Saviour, but his generous and 
active spirit led him most naturally into whatever 
work appeared to need his help. When the Wequete- 
quock school, needed teachers, he became a teacher 
there. One of the boys in his class, now Dr. George 
D. Stanton of Stonington, has vivid recollections of 
young Trumbull, who, says Dr. Stanton, was the 
most fluent talker he had ever known. His teaching 
was full of illustrations, very practical, and sure to 
have attention. He was superintendent of the school 
in the summer of 1855, during a visit to Stonington, 
and in that capacity he gave evidence of his devotion 
to individual work with individuals. For it is related 
by Miss Fanny Chesebrough, who has given me many 
historical frets about the school, that upon a closing 
Sabbath of the school (Sunday-schools in those days 
sometimes closed in winter) she saw Mr. Trumbull in 
long and earnest conversation with a young and sen- 








1} Trumbull’s “ Old Time Student Volunteers,” p. 3 


1. 
2 Mr. Rodman’s Diary, by courtesy of his sister, Miss Lacy W. Red- 
man and Miss Chesebrough. 
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sitive girl, a member of the Bible class which he 
taught. Miss Chesebrough met Mr. Trumbull some 
weeks later in the Hartford railroad station, and te- 
gether they discussed the case of this troubled soul, 
in whose welfare both were interested. 

In 1850, Mr. Trumbull was teaching a class of boys 
in the Second Congregational Sunday-school in Ston- 
ington. This was the lineal descendant of the first 
Sunday-school in eastern Connecticut, gathered by 
Mrs. Phoebe Smith in her Stonington home in 1815. 
And of this school the Manual of the Second Church 
says : ‘*To this church and community it has been a 
constant blessing, while it has had the honor of giv- 
ing to this generation one of its most eminent Sun- 
day-school workers in the person of the Rev. Henry 
Clay Trumbull.’’ 

Even thus early in his Sunday-school training Mr. 
Trumbull began to acquire his sympathetic under- 
standing of the pupil's way of looking at things. One 
of his boys, at the close of a lesson, asked the young 
teacher to explain a picture in a library book. Two 
little boys who had been sailing on Sunday were about 
to be drowned by the capsizing of their boat. 

‘* Was they drownded ?"’ asked the boy with wide- 
eyed interest. 

‘«« Yes,’’ answered Mr. Trumbull ; ‘‘and thus, my 
boy, you may see the fruits of disobedience and Sab- 
bath breaking. Had those boys obeyed their parents, 
and gone to Sabbath-school, they might have been 
yet alive and happy.’ 

The young hopeful, himself a longshore lad, gazed 
in silence for a moment at the perilous position of the 
boat in the picture, and then indignantly cried out : 
‘*Why don’t the plaguey fool ease off his main 
sheet !"’ 

After Stonington Mr. Trumbull was ready for any- 
thing, particularly the unexpected. 


* * * * * 


Gurdon Trumbull, Henry's father, in view of 
his natural aptitude, and his position in the town, 
had .taken a prominent part in politics. He was 
interested not merely in contests for local candi- 
dates for office, but he threw himself energetically 
into the wider battles of national elections and 
national policies. He had worked and voted for John 
Quincy Adams, and because of his admiration for 
Henry Clay had named one of his sons for him. 
There; had been four presidential candidates in 
1824,—Jackson, Adams, Crawford, and Clay, When 
it became necessary to decide the election in the 
House of Representatives, Clay gave his influence 
and vote for Adams. When Adams was elected, 
and had appointed Clay his Secretary of State, Adams 
and Clay were the objects of severe criticism as ap- 
parently parties to a corrupt bargain. ButeGurdon 
Trumbull had confidence in Clay and in Adams, and 
in 1830, when his sixth child was born, he named 
him. after the man for whom he had so great respect 
and admiration. It was characteristic of Mr. Trum- 
bull that he then said that he would never have named 
any son of his after a fopu/ar political hero. 

Named, however, for a political warrior while the 
smoke of a fierce political. battle still hung over the 
land, Henry Clay Trumbull was to find in that fact a 
stimulus to intense political interest throughout his 
life. His vision and his vote were never doubtful in 
any issue. In his maturity young men were wont to 
go to him for a clarifying of their ideas on coming 
elections. His judgment of men and measures was 
keen, and he was never confused by the wild attacks 
of an opposing party upon the candidates of another, 
or by the party picture of its own candidate with a 
halo poised over a head which he thought was perhaps 
more deserving of the noose. 

This political acumen had its beginnings in his 
naming. It was fostered by Stonington. In the 
famous campaign of ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler, tvo,’’ 
when Martin Van Buren and William Henry Harrison 
were over against each other, and when in that ‘‘ Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider’’ campaign, popular enthusi- 
asm was intense, the boys of Stonington did not sit on 
the fence. They marched in the procession. Amid 
excitement rarely seen now, they paraded the village 
streets singing the stirring songs of that campaign of 
songs. 

When Henry Clay and James K. Polk were the 
presidential candidates in 1844, one can imagine 
young Henry Clay Trumbull’s devotion to that con- 
test. And, as if designed to still further inspire that 
fiery young Whig, his father’s house fronted on the 
village square, and the halyards of the village flag- 
staff led out from the observatory on the house. It 
was Henry's special duty to hoist Old Glory to the 
head of that flag-staff every morning, and to gather in 
its precious folds every night. That of itself ought to 
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make a good American of any boy! It is no foolish 
sentiment that in our own day has set the flag flying 
from™the public schools of our nation, When a 
schoolboy is permitted, as a mark of honor, to raise 
that flag, he is lifting his own ideals of his duty to the 
United States, whether he himself knows that blessed 
fact or not. ; 
Another fact impressed itself upon the boy's mind 
in that house close to the flag. His father had put 
himself into the campaign for Clay. When defeat 
came, Gurdon Trumbull was made ill by sheer dis- 
appointment. His physical collapse was so complete 
that his family feared he might suffer permanently 


— 
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serious effects. What boy, whose father could be 
made ill by such a disappointment (he was after no 
office for himself), could fail to be impressed with the 
importance and burden of citizenship! Young as 
Henry was, it was not surprising, on the whole, that 
he should be led into places of early responsibility in 
political affairs. In 1848, when he was but eighteen 
years old, it was his duty to see that all the Whig 
voters of Stonington were at the polls in the contest 
between Taylor and Cass for the Presidential chair. 
Thus he began an active political work of which he 
was to do yet more as the years passed. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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What the St. Louis Fair Said to Helen Keller 


By Zillah Foster Stevens 


During a convention of instructors of the deaf and the blind, Helen Keller was guest of honor of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The aim of her visit she expressed in her own words: ‘‘1 am here, 


not for aught that I have done, but for what has been done for me. 


1 am the evidence of what men 


and women who are able have done to unstop deaf ears, open blind eyes, put speech upon dumb lips, 
and bring light to darkened minds. My life | devote to helping the blind and the deaf and the dumb.” 


N THE Exposition calendar of days and events 
and occasions, October 18 was Helen Meller Day, 
—a significant fact when one is reminded that it 

is the only day at the Fair named for any living per- 
son. And when one considers that this person is a 
girl, a girl of only twenty-four, a girl both blind and 
deaf, the significance deepens. On that day Helen 
Keller was to speak to the blind and to the deaf, re- 
vealing to them the meaning and message of the 
Exposition. 

She had spent one day at the Fair, accompanied 
by her teacher, Miss Sullivan. She had visited some 
of the exhibit palaces, ‘‘seeing’’ things with her 
hands. For hours those hands of hers—those won- 
derful, sensitive hands, that are eyes and ears to her 
—were busy. discovering new wonders, finding new 
friends ; each discovery, each friend, affording her 
fresh delight. 

The knowledge of the material facts of the Fair 
that she gained in this one day was amazing. Yet 
this material. knowledge was the least of what she 
learned. Though her eyes were shut to sights, her 
ears to sounds, she possessed an open soul, and this 
open soul of hers had power to discern the soul of the 
Exposition. It was to o,en the eyes of other souls to 
what her own soul had seen that Helen Keller was to 
speak in the Hall of Congresses. 

The fascination of the occasion was overpowering, 
The blind and the deaf were the only ones assured of 
admission that day. For them special space had been 
reserved. But the number of them far exceeded the 
space. Every inch of standing room did double duty. 
The walls were lined with rows of humanity, two, 
three, deep. Aisles were dense columns of solid hu- 
manity. Every ledge and window-sill was crowded. 
On one window-sill a group of bright-faced young 
people perched aloft, and from this point of view did 
useful lip-reading when Helen Keller spoke. 

‘*Oh, poor child,’’ was the murmured sympathy of 
one motherly-looking woman in charge of a blind 
son, as the blind and deaf girl was conducted through 
the crowded aisle to the platform. And ‘Poor 
child !'* was the compassionate echo everywhere, at 
thought of the young life doomed to darkness and 
silence. To think that Helen Keller could not see 
one of the thousands of faces strained to catch sight 
of her! To think that she could not hear the music 
of the band as it played welcome, or the applause 
that greeted her coming ! 

But ‘‘ Poor child’’ was banished from every heart 
when Helen Keller, standing, turned her face toward 
the waiting throng. A happier human face was never 
seen, 

Not happy in any subdued, trained, patient fashion, 
but brightly, smilingly happy, eagerly happy, over- 
flowingly happy, radiant with joy. 

Before her were the blind and the deaf who needed 
help. Blind and deaf herself, she felt conscious’ of 
her power to speak help to them, and in this con- 
sciousness blind and deaf Helen Keller was glad. 

The appealing, eager earnestness of her face and 
figure as she leaned toward those who waited for her 
words was pathetically beautiful. The blind, in their 
darkness, waited, their ears strained to catch her low 
syllables ; the deaf, in their silence, waited, their 
eyes intently watching the motion of her lips. 

Speaking first of the great bulk and body of the 
Fair, she passed soon to its vital significances, 


‘Here is the model factory ; here is the model 
mine ; here, the perfect work of art. Yonder stands 
the giant locomotive that annihilates space ; there are 
the processes of irrigation that annihilate the desert. 
But above all, in the halls of education we see how 
man reclaims his fellow-man by annihilating the 
darkness of the mind. 

‘*All these great halls of machinery, power, and 
art are the achievements of the strength of man when 
his arm is free and his spirit unbound. Yet in the 
midst of so much material achievement the presence 
of this convention is proof that, on his triumphant 
way, man has not forgotten his weaker brother."’ 

‘*On his triumphant way, man has not forgotten 
his weaker brother.’’ As she put this thought, this 
experience, into speech, the face of the blind, deaf 
girl was luminous, She seemed the evangel of a 
glad, true gospel. And as she stood there, reclaimed 
from helplessness, she presented in her own person 
the living proof of what she published. 

How they listened to hear! Yet not all could hear 
her words, though her tones reached the limits of the 
room. To achieve human speech has been a struggle 
for the blind, deaf girl, and her words, which she her- 
self has never heard, are spoken in the low, plaintive 
tones of a mourning dove, To only a little circle 
were her syllables distinct. 

Therefore Anne Sullivan was standing beside her, 
and as Helen Keller framed her thought in speech, 
Miss Sullivan's clear full tones repeated the sentence. 
‘* On his triumphant way, man has not forgotten his 
weaker brother,’ reiterated this noble woman, whose 
years of tireless devotion illustrate the truth of the 
declaration. ° 

But it was apparent that even Miss Sullivan's rich 
voice was insufficient for that crowded hall. There 
were still many who could not hear. Then stepped 
to the front David R. Francis, President of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition, and never was this gra- 
cious gentleman more gentle, more gracious, than in 
the kindly service that he rendered. He could not 
take Helen Keller's message from her own lips, only 
Miss Sullivan's perfect sympathy was equal to that ; 
but he could lend the perfect power of his own voice 
to the repeating of Miss Sullivan's sentences, and 
this he did : 

‘* On his triumphant way, man has not forgotten his 
weaker brother.’ The message rolled and rang to 
the furthest corner of the hall, as the Exposition's 
President voiced it. Hundreds of the blind, holding 
their breath to hear her whom they could not see, 
caught the glad assurance, took courage, hope, 
strength. It was not mere sentiment; it was cer- 
tainty, proven true by the man who had remembered 
to aid with his strength the weak utterance of a 
deaf girl. 

No one who saw can forget that trio,—ihe frail 
girl, the noble woman, the gentle man, all three de- 
claring the soul of the Exposition in the words, ‘‘ On 
his triumphant way, man has not forgotten his weaker 
brother.”’ 

Yet there were those who sat in silence there, —a 
silence that not even the strongest of the voices could 
penetrate. A few of the deaf had gained the message 
through skill in lip-reading, but to hundreds it had 
not yetcome. For them Alvin Cope stood high on the 
platform, and with swift, expressive fingers translated it 


( Continued on page 690) 








































































































LESSON 11. 


2 Kings 17 : 6-18. 
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CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES 


(Read 2 Kings 16: 1 to 18:12.) Memory verses: 16-18 





COMMON VERSION 


6 In the ninth year of Hoshea the king of 
Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away 
into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and 
in Habor éy the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes. 

7 For so it was, that the children of Israel 
had sinned against the LoRD their God, which 
had t them up out of the land of Egypt, 
from under the band of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and had feared other gods, 

8 And walked in the statutes of the heathen, 
whom the LORD cast out from before the chil- 
dren of Israel, and of the kings of Israel, which 
they had made. 

9 And the children of Israel did secretly 
those things that were not right against the 
LorD their God, and they built m high 
places in all their cities, from the tower of 
watchmen to the fenced city. 

10 And they set them up images and groves 
in every high bill, and euler every gene (wee ! 

1x And there they burnt incense in all the 
high places, as did the heathen whom the 
Lor? carried away before them ; and wrought 
wicked things to provoke the LORD to anger : 

12 For they served idols, whereof the LORD 
had said unto them, Ve shall not do this thing. 


Golden Text: The face of the Lord is against them that do evil.—1 Pet. 3: 12.* 


AMERICAN REVISION 


5 In the ninth year of Hoshea the king of 
Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away 
unto Assyria, and placed them in Halah, and 
on the Habor, the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes. 

7 And it was so, because the children of 
Israel had sinned against Jehovah their God, 
who brought them up out of the land of Egypt 
from under the band of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, and had feared other gods, 8 and 
walked in the statutes of the nations, whom 
Jehovah cast out from before the children of 
Israel, and of the kings of Israel, which they 
Imade. 9 And the children of Israel did 
secretly things that were not right against 
Jehovah their God : and they built them high 
places in all their cities, from the tower of the 
watchmen to the fortified city ; 10 and they 
set them up “pillars and Asherim upon every 
high hill, and under every green tree ; 11 and 
there they burnt incense in all the high places, 
Se aces ae ae 

em ; t ed ¢ 
to provoke Jehovah to a 12 and ‘oey 
served idols, whereof Jehovah had said unto 


COMMON VERSION 


commanded your fathers, and which I sent to 
you my my servants the 

14 Notwithstanding, t % would not hear, 
but hardened their necks, like to the neck of 
their fathers, that did not believe in the LorpD 
their God. 

15 And they rejected his statutes, and his 
covenant that he made with their fathers, and 
his testimonies which he testified against them ; 
and they followed vanity, and became vain, 
and went after the heathen that were round 
about them, concerning who: the LORD had 
— them, that they should not do like 

em. 

16 And t left all the commandments of 
the LorD r God, and made them molten 
images, even two calves, and made a grove, 
and My ie all the host_of heaven, and 
served Baal. 

17 And they caused their sons and their 
daughters to pass through the fire, and used 
divination and enchantments, and sold them- 
selves to do evil in the sight of the LorD, to 
provoke him to anger. 

18 Therefore the LORD was very angry with 
Israel, and removed them out of his sight: 
= was none left but the tribe of Judah 

y- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


all the law which I commanded your fathers, 
and which I sent to you by my servants the 
prophets. 14 Notwithstanding, they would 
not hear, but hardened their neck, like to the 
neck of their fathers, who believed not in Je- 
hovah their God. 15 And they rejected his 
statutes, and his covenant that he made with 
their fathers, and his testimonies which he 
testified unto them ; and they followed vanity, 
and became vain, and wen? after the nations 
that were round about them, concerning whom 
Jehovah had charged them that they should 
not do like them. 16 And they forsook all 
the commandments of Jehovah their God, 
and made them molten images, even two 
calves, and made an Asherah, and worshipped 
all the host of heaven, and served Baal. 17 
And they caused their sons and their daugh- 
ters to pass through the fire, and used divina- 
tion and enchantments, and sold themselves 
to do that which was evil in the sight of Jeho- 
vah, to provoke him to anger 18 Therefore 
Jehovah was very ith Israel, and re- 
moved them out of his sight: there was none 




























































1g Yet the Lorp testified against Israel, them, Ye shall not do this thing. 13 Yet Je- 
Pm against Judah, by all the prophets, and hovah testified unto Israel, unto Judah, 
dy all the seers, saying, Turn ye from your 


evil ways, and keep my commandments aad 
my statutes, according to all the law which I 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


TUPIDITY, folly, needlessness, captivity: those 
four words are all.spelled by one little word of 
three letters. Whatis it? Not literally spelled 

with its three letters, of course, but they are all a 
part of what it stands for. And the word is SIN. 

Did you ever commit a sin in your life that you 
had to commit, a wrong that you can see now you 
had no choice but to do? No one lives, or ever has 
lived, who can truthfully answer ‘‘ yes’* to that ques- 
tion, No one ever sinned who did not have the 
choice at that moment of not sinning. No one ever 
sinned because he had to, 

Does that mean, then, that we might be sinless if 
we would? No time need be wasted in discussing 
that question. The point is, that we may keep inno- 
cent of any particular sin that is urged upon us, when 
it is ur upon us. Saye any one to disprove 
that. Stop a moment and think what it means to you. 

Begin in that way with your class. Ask the ques- 
tions suggested, but do not answer them yourself; 
get your pupils’ answers. If their answers do not 
agree with the answers given here, so much the bet- 
ter. Challenge the correctness of what they say, 
and use your own judgment as to expressing your 
own opinion at the beginning, or at the close, of the 
~~ _— aw : 

ou have an exceptional opportunity to give your 
sey a clear idea of the entire national life of Israel, 
rom its birth to its seeming death in the captivity. 
In what man was the nation born? See how many 
know the answer—Abram, The clearest view the 
writer ever had of the sweep of events in Israel's 
career, put penny in such a simple form that ‘it 
has never n forgotten, was in the little chart of 
Israel's national life Byington’, published by the 
Times Co, 30 = which shows only the chief 
ints of interest from Abram to the captivity. 
very Sunday-school pupil of fifteen or less ought to 
know, and can know, the chief events. few 
familiar names tell them: Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; the boy Joseph and his adventures, windin 
up in Egypt; what brought the children of Israe 
into Egypt ; their four-hundred-year bondage there, 
and the baby in the bulrushes ; Moses and Pharaoh 
and the plagues; the escape across the Red. Sea, 
the wilderness’ forty years, and the Promised Land 
won ; the judges, of which the boy Samuel in the 
temple grew up to be the last ; the first king, hand- 
some Saul; David and Goliath; Solomon,—and the 
first three kings are noted; then Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam and the split, and we have brought the 
divided nation to where we began the present course 
of lessons last July. 

And through most of this long time, says Dr. Mc- 
Laren in his third paragraph, idolatry had a strange 
fascination for them. as idolatry disappeared from 
the world? Mrs. Howie's last agraph tells of the 
strange idolatry of an Oriental boy that almost set 
his house on fire. Of course we are not going to be 
tempted into any such idolatry as that, or as the 
Israelites indulged in. But, says Dr. McLaren, ‘‘ we 


eve het, and every seer, saying, 
Tore eraiie yout evil ways, and keep 
commandments and my statutes, according to 


my 











must not think of these people as monsters, for they 
were just like ourselves.” And in his fifth para- 
aph he explains what he means, and eutdbades 
that “a many of us who wonder at Israel's ob- 
stinate idolatry should silently a our stones as we 
look at our fragile ot What does he mean? 
Perhaps the children of Israel did not know any 
better. Every one about them worshiped idols. How 
could they know that it was wrong? But Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s seventh paragraph shows that the worst 
thing about their sin was that it was in flat defiance 
of God's plain warnin And Dr. Goss, in his third 
paragraph, says that for you and me to-day a host of 
voices is crying aloud their witness to the folly and the 
sure disaster of ‘sin. It was stupid of them to keep 
rigkt on, wasn’t it? 
© you remember the trifling liberty that Jeroboam 
took with God’s commands ? Jeroboam did not want 
his people to be untrue to Jehovah—not at all. He 
merely wanted them to worship the images repre- 
senting Jehovah which he set up, and to do their 
worshiping in another place than that named by Je- 
hovah. ry gn some one had told King Jeroboam 
that which he was doing would end in the crushing 
out of his —— by Assyria. -Would he have be- 
lieved it possible ? 
It is easy for us to see the glaring sin that ‘* fol- 
lowing the fashion” meant in that day; the ingrati- 


left but the tribe of Judah only. 


*Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—The face of the Lord is upon them that do evil. 


1 Or, practised 2 Or, obelisks 


Promunctation.—Hoshea, Ho-shé’a; Halah, Ha’lah; Habor, Ha’bér; Gozan, Go’zan; Medes, Médes, 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


tude, the folly, the stupidity, the sure captivity as a 
result, of abandoning a who had done such 
wonderful things for Israel, and whose love and 
power had been proved over and over again. How 
could they forsake him as they did? If he had sent 
us manna, and led us through a wilderness, and laid 
bare the beds of rivers and seas, and defeated mighty 
enemies, we would never have ruined our own pros- 
= by abandoning him so foolishly and ungrate- 
ully. How simple it looks to us, in Israel's case! 
ow is the teacher's ee oe | to strike home, 
and to strike hard. God has done all those things 
for us, only in richer and better measure. We have 
treated him, are treating him, as ungratefully, and 
are acting as foolishly and stupidly, every time we 
choose wrong instead of right. And the end is pre- 
cisely the same now as then: captivity and ruin. 
We don’t believe it, of course ; neither did the chil- 
dren of Israel, until it was too late. We have our 
choice of believing it while we may, or believing it 
after we have to. Moving with the world means 
captivity. Not choosing to stand openly for God 
means choosing captivity (Dr. Dunning’s fifth para- 
graph). We are willing to admit this—in general ; 
we shall try to persuade ourselves that it isn’t so, 
tomorrow morning, when the fight ison again. Yet 
every wrong we ever did is proving to us that it is 
so. Every sin is speaking’ out, like the chime in the 
thief’s pack that Dr. Banks tells about in his first 
ragraph. Those other illustrations of Dr. Banks are 
orceful; they show the sure hardening of the whole 
moral nature by sin, the fearful weight of the chains, 
the sure destruction above, below, and about us 
when we choose to follow sin. What reason have we 
to oy that we can make a better bargain with 
sin than did Israel, is Dr. McLaren’s searching 
question. 

We cannot even choose wisely of ourselves. We 
cannot break the bonds of captivity that our sins 
have already fastened about us. But Onecan. If 
we will turn to him, not once merely, but every day 
and hour, the bonds will snap, and our folly will be 
made wisdom. His conquest will end our captivity. 


<2 


Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every Pre is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the’ fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the sv ggestionsin these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course, 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 

explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week. These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
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er’s pneenee, who in turn will verbally instruct the 

pupus according to these directions. The yousaey 

pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
© need the outline maps and pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that rage" ad the 
Times Lesson. Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places that 
are suggested in this article week by week. The 
teacher can decide which she prefers to have the class 
do. To draw the map is preferable, but is just a little 
more difficult. The suggestions which are given in a 
leaflet accompanying each set of the Lesson Pictures 
tell how the pupil can draw the maps ; if the teacher 
prefers not to dae them attempt the drawing, she 
will disregard this and simply tell them where to 
write in the names of the places that are mentioned 
here week by week. The complete lesson map that 
usually appears in this department will be a good 
guide to the teacher, or the maps in her Bible will 
serve well. 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed, 


Lesson XI. 

In this lesson we find the use of our map on the 
Old Testament lands. We review (1) waters, (2) 
mountains, (3) rivers, (4) lands around the Great Sea, 
(5) lands of the East. 

Let us fix in these lands a few of the important 
places. 

1. Babylon, on the Euphrates River, the capital of 
Chaldea. 

2. Shushan, in the Zagros Mountains, the capital 
of Persia. It was in Elam, which was ruled by 
Persia. . 

3. Nineveh on the Tigris, the capital of Assyria. 
This was the great city that ruled all the lands at the 
time of our lessons. 

4. Halah, in Mesopotamia, where the Israelites were 
taken into captivity. The location of this place is not 
certain, but this is the latest view. Formerly it was 
thought to be in Media, south of the Caspian Sea. 

5. Damascus, the capital of Syria, just a little to 
the north of Israel. 

6. Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia, on the sea coast, 
north of Israel. 

7. Samaria, the capital of Israel or the Ten Tribes. 

8. Jerusalem, the capital of Judah. 

9. Memphis, the capital of Egypt, on the river Nile. 

Mark these places on the map by their initials. 


SoutH Orancge, N. J. 


% 
You cannot be conformed to evil without being 
deformed. 
‘ne * 


Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—According to the Bible numbers 718 B.C. 
The number 721 given in the margins is incor- 
rect. 

Place.—Western Asia, from the Mediterranean to 
the regions east of the Tigris. 
Persons.— Especially the kings of Israel and of As- 
—_ Hoshea slew Pekah, and succeeded him (2 
ings 15:30). He was the creature of Assyria. 
Tiglath-pilezer, says that he appointed him over 
Israel, but does not call him king. The date was 
about 735 B.C. The Bible says that he was king 
from the twelfth year of Ahaz (2 Kings 17:1). That 
was 727 B.C., the accession year of Shalmanezer IV, 
who followed Tiglath-pilezer. Perhaps during Tig- 
lath-pilezer's life Hoshea ruled as Assyrian deputy, 
and then became king by revolting. He was at- 
tacked by Shalmanezer, and became tributary (2 
Kings 17:3). He rebelled, and was enpetocned. by 
the Assyrian king—either Shalmanezer or his suc- 
cessor. The Assyrian a who overthrew Samaria 
was Sargon (Isa. 20: 1). e seems to have been a 
general of Shalmanezer, and to have usurped the 
throne. He dates his accession 722 B.C. nother 
Assyrian account dates it two years later (comp. 2 
Kings 18:9). He is probably the “ fiery flying ser- 
pent” of Isaiah 14 : 29. 
Events.—About the time of the death of 
Joash who repaired the temple, Rimman-nirari of 
Assyria crushed Damascus. Afterward the Assyrian 
—o waned. Under Jeroboam II and Uzziah Is- 
trael and Judah extended their power to the Eu- 
phrates. When the Assyrians again invaded the 
region, voy | found the — banded against them 
under the leadership of Uzziah. The struggle was 
protracted. In 722 B.C., the year when Hezekiah 
reopened the temple, Sargon captured Samaria, and 
deported many of the inhabitants. Two years later, 
Samaria and Damascus and Hamath, with Sebek 
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(the So of 2 Kings 17: 4) of E t, were in alliance 

nst him, and he defeated Sebek at Raphia. 
Probably the siege of Samaria began the same year, 
the wae years of it (2 Kings 17 : 5) being 720, 719, 
718 B.C. 


Verse 6.—The ninth year: This date is doubly 
checked in 2 rs ty A :9, 10.—Unto Assyria: To 
regions that had ome part of Assyria by their 
having been conquered (2 Kings 19: 12).—Omn the 
Habor, the river of Gozan : So, correctly, the Amer- 
ican Revisers: The regions here mentioned are ex- 
tensive. There had been earlier deportations of 
Israelites to the same regions (t Chron. 5: 26). The 
forced migration under Sargon may have extended 
over several years. 

Verses 7-12.—The pues are accustomed to 
charge Israel with both religious and moral offenses, 
the latter especially oe the wrong administra- 
tioti of justice. But here only the religious offenses 
are mentioned. Doubtless the writer had it in mind 
that bad religion results in bad morals.—/eared 
other gods: The writer does not ignore this, but 
mest of his specifications are of practises that were 
forbidden equally whether the God worshiped were 
Jehovah or some other.—High places: For the time 
when Israel had a national sanctuary worship by sac- 
rifice elsewhere was prohibited (Deut. 12, etc.), pri- 
vate Sacrificial feasts being exempt (12: 15, 21).— 
Pillars: The use of columns of stone as an altar 
accessory in the Holy Land after the conquest was 

rohibitéd (Deut. 16 : 21-22, etc.).- There was no _ 
hibition of them for other purposes (for example, 2 
Sam. 18’: 18), or Outside of the Holy Land (Isa. 19 : 19), 


oe 


Deserting God and 


N. verse 9’ we read ‘‘ Because the children of Israel 
had.sinned,” but we have to travel to verse 18 
before we come to the copresponding ‘‘ There- 

fore;"’ All between is one long sentence, each clause 
of which lays, one more black sin on the great 
that Israel heaped up. And then, with 
brevity, as with one lightning flash, God's anger 
burns it all up. “The long-drawn-out enumeration of 
the crimes and the swift brevity of the account of 
the punishment, wonderfully suggest the criminals’ 
inveterate persistence in evil, and the Judge’s long 
forbearance and final crushing blow. For long years 
he holds back his hand, “ony | against hope, and 
not easily provoked, but at last he ‘‘ smites once and 
smites no more.” 

Looking at the long recapitulation of Israel’s sins, 
we note that verses 13, 14 make its central point, 
bringing its various details all under the one cate- 
gory of refusing to hearken to Jehovah's voice, while 
in the preceding verses, the specific idolatrous acts 
are represented as being imitations of, or diseases 
caught by infection from, ‘‘ the nations whom Jehovah 
cast out from before the children of Israel’’ and in 
the succeeding ones, it is ‘the nations round about” 
who are the tempters. The lust after idols had so 
inflamed them that the native gods of the Canaanites 
and other Palestinian peoples did not slake it, but 
they went further afield and were greedy after 
foreign deities. The ancient “high places” and 
the‘sacred trees became Israelitish shrines, but be- 
sides these, Tyre and Sidon were laid under con- 
tribution for and Moloch, and Babylonia for 
‘the host of heaven.” They forsook the One Jeho- 
vah, and they had to try to fill his empty place with 
a rabble of ‘“‘gods newly come up.” Is it not the 
experience of all men who turn from the One Foun- 
tain of living water? Cisterns, however many, can 
never fill its place. A myriad of stars does not make 
up for the want of the sun. The heathen have 
many gods because they have no one that satisfies 
hun hearts or corresponds to their unconscious 
ideals. Completeness is not reached by piecing 

ther many fragments. The wise merchantman 
will.gladly barter a sack full of ‘* goodly pearls’’ for 
the one of great price. Happy they who turn away 
from the many to embrace the One ! 

The ‘sad retrospect of Israel's sins brings out an- 
other point which is full of instruction for us, namely, 
the strange fascination that idolatry had for them 
throughout their whole history. It wrought on them 
as gravitation on a heavy y. When some strong 
arm like Elijah’s was interposed, the proclivity 
downwards was for a time arrested, but it was always 
there, and as soon as the arm was withdrawn, down 
went the lumpish mass. The prohibition of idols 
was always against the grain, quite as much as was 
the austere ethics of monotheism. All the world 
that Israel knew. was worshiping idols, and Israel 
was in many respects affect oy the causes which 
made that worship universal. The dependence on 
sense, the difficulty of rising to the height of the 
eonception of one supreme Cause and will, and of 
realizing’ a divine presence in an empty temple 
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or for the earlier time (for example, Gen. 35: 14, 20 ; 
Exod. 24: 4).—Asherim: Wooden pillars used as 
altar accessories. These are uniformly condemned. 
—They burnt incense: ** Burned sacrifices " would be 
better. The term includes the burning of anything 
that is burned on an altar.—/do/s : Whether used in 
the worship of Jehovah or of other gods. 

Verse 13.— “y — in violating Jehovah's 
‘‘law” in spite of the remonstrances of such proph- 
ets as Elijah and Elisha and Amos and Hosea and 
Isaiah and many others. 

Verses 14-17.—Additional specifications in the of- 
fense.—Hardened their neck: Instead of repenting, 
as they ought.—S/afutes.. . covenant... testimo- 
nies... commandments: the various forms of the 
revelation that God had made to them.— Went after 
the nations : They wanted to be thought cosmiopoli- 
tan and in the fashion. Rather than be called pro- 
vincial and countrified, they forsook the truth that 
Jehovah had given them.—7Z7wo calves: Those set 
up by Jeroboam Il.—An asherah: The use of a for- 
bidden symbol led to the use of a worse one.—Host 
of heaven... Baal: The false worship of the true 

od led to the worship of false gods.—7o pass 
through the fire: They did not stop short of the 
worst and cruelest practises. 

Verse 18.—The consequences.—Out of his sight: 
These words may easily be misunderstood. Liter- 
ally, *‘ from upon his face,” away from the sphere of 
his favorable regard. 


AvusBurRn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 
Temples of iniquity are but tombstones over a 
people's possibilities. 


— 


What Comes of It 


McLaren, D.D. 


was great. The same wish which made Israel desire 
a king ‘‘that we also may be like all the uations,” 
operated in the religious sphere. But we must not 
think of these people as monsters, .for they were just 
like ourselves. 

True idolatry or polytheism are impossible for us 
at our stage of development ; but to escape from them 
was all but as impossible for them at theirs, This 
suggests two remarks of great importance. First, 
is it conceivable that the lofty spirituality, the pure 
monotheism, the austere morality of the Old Testa- 
ment came from among such a people by a natural 
process of development? Can water rise higher 
than its source? Is the history of Israel explicable 
unless a divine revelation, given to, but not origi- 
nating in, nor obeyed by ‘‘a stiff-necked and gain- 
saying people,” is recognized ? 

A second point is that Israel’s persistent relapses 
into idolatry were in essence the very same as our 
equally a relapses into captivity to the things 
seen and temporal. It is quite accurate to say that 
the very same inclinations which made them hanker 
after idols dominate crowds of us to-day. Moderns 
have the same difficulty in rising above the visible, 
in fixing their supreme desires on the unseen, the 
same lust after objects of desire and love that can be 
grasped by sense and realized in the present. A 
man’s god is that which he counts the most precious, 
that which he is at rest if he possesses, and r if 
he misses or loses. It matters little whether its 
name is Baal, Moloch, Riches, Power, or any other. 
Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones and a good many of us who wonder at Israel's 
obstinate idolatry should silently drop our stones, as 
we look at our fragile dwellings. 

We further note the various aspects under which 
Israel's sin is presented. The ingratitude of it is first 

ressed home. It is their unworthy requital of fe- 

ovah, their own God, ‘‘who brought them up out 
of the land of Egypt” (v. 7). Further, the stupidity 
of it follows from the same fact for thereby he 
had demonstrated his power, and is further shown in 
their worship of the gods of the nations in Palestine, 
who had proved unable to defend their devotees, 
(v. 11). What could be more insane than to prefer 
to him, the Almighty Deliverer, these puppets “in 
whom there is no help”? Alas, we do not not need 
to travel so far afield as Israel, nor so far back as the 
day of the Northern Kingdom, to find instances of the 
same folly. ‘‘My people hath changed their glory 
for that which doth: not profit” is a text that fits 
closely to-day. Every sin is a blunder, and the sin 
of sins, forsaking God for the world, is the blunder 
of blunders. 

But the darkest characteristic of the sin is that it 
is done in flat defiance of God's witness against it. | 
To Israel as to us, the excuse of ignorance was’ 
impossible. The solemn accents of prohibition were | 
ever sounding in their ears, as they sound in ours. 
They and we come under the class of servants who| 
know the Lord's will, and they were, and we shall 
be, punished with many stripes, if disobedient. To 
Israel that law came with all the authority of a} 
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Divine command of venerable antiquity, and of the 
living voices of a series of hets. It was ‘the 
law which I commanded your fathers, and which I 
sent to you by the hand of my servants, the pro- 
phets” (v. 13.) We have a law more authorita- 
tive, because it is the law of the Lover of our souls, 
spoken to us, not *‘at sundry times and in divers 
manners” by prophets, but by a Son, ‘See that 
ye refuse not him that speaketh.” 

There are two other general expressions for Israel's 
idolatry, in verses 15 and 17, both very page. 
‘* They followed vanity, and became vain.’ hat is 
a universal truth. The worshiper is assimilated to his 
god. ‘‘ They that make them shall be like unto them; 

ea, every one that trusteth in them.” If we set our 

earts on the fleeting, filmy goods of earth and time, 
we shall share their fate. If we would have solid 
reality in ourselves, we must cleave to the One Real. 
‘* The world passeth away, and the fashion thereof,” 
but he that is in God needs fear no change, but 
‘‘abideth forever.” All is vanity to the heart that 
makes the world its supreme good, and itself is the 
vainest vanity of all. ‘They sold themselves to 
do evil.” That strong phrase expresses, with terrible 
energy and truth, how men lose possession of them- 
selves, and self-control and the power of breaking off 
habits to which they have yielded. The grim medi- 
aeval legends of ps “Fray oneself to the Devil have a 

im reality at the bottom of them ; and many such 

rgains are made to-day. And verily the sellers 
carry their goods to a market. The old stories 
told that “fairy gold” turned out, when seen by =. 
light, to be but a handful of autumn leaves. e 
never get what we reckon on by any sin. We sell 
ourselves ‘‘ for nought,” when we sell ourselves away 
from God. ‘' Ye are not yourown,... ye are bought 
with a price” is either the most blessed or the most 
tragical truth. 

If the Lord that bought us is Jesus, and, moved 
by his priceless work and all-precious self, we have 
ceased to belong to ourselves, then we joyfully escape 
the burden of self, and are blessed for evermore. 
If we have sold ourselves to Earth and Time for a 
‘*mess of pottage,” then we shall wake to remorse 
when the savory meal is eaten, and lift up an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry. Israel sold itself to 8 many, 
and all that it got was captivity in a far-off land. Is 
there any reason for us to expect that we shall make 
a better bargain? 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


They must cut adrift from God who would stay 
with the tides of the times. 


i Lesson-Lights 


HE CHuILpren or Iskae. pip SecreTLy THINGS 
THAT WERE NOT RIGHT AGAINST JEHOVAH THEIR 
Gop."—The wife of an uaintance of ours 
failed to live happily with her husband, and, instead 
of looking for the cause in her conduct and surround- 
ings, she made a secret journey of many hours to a 
Druse enchanter, closeted with him, and told him her 
secrets, real or imaginary. She borrowed money 
secretly on false pretenses, and paid him. Inreturn 
he gave her a sheet of paper covered with signs 
meaningless to ordinary mortals. She washed the 
writing in water, and secretly made her husband 
drink it, and then secreted the paper in the coat 
which he wore, But after all this had been done 
no improvement was perceptible. The secret has 
since been divulged, the husband had to pay the bor- 
rowed money, and the breach is far worse than ever 
it was. . 

Sometimes a man finds out that he is almost ruined 
financially, for his wife, her mother, or his own 
mother, for some coveted blessing or other (usually 
offspring or restoration of health), had vowed vari- 
ous sums to different shrines. Women have been 
known to vow away in secret their jewelry and best 
clothes. It ought to be remembered that, whatever 
the technicalities may be respecting proprietorship, 
the husband has to foot the billin the longrun. Such 
perversities imply theft, polytheism, and idolatry. 

‘* Tuey SERVED Ipois.”—Even an idolatrous mother 
had to scream wrathfully against the idolatry of her 
youthful son, for to her dismay she found him placing 
erect three pocket images of painted wood upon a 

ainted wooden trunk, lighting tapers and burning 
incense before them. e call them Johanna, 
Mariam, and Elia. Piles of dry firewood and other 
combustibles were close around the worshiper, and 
might any second have kindled a conflagration, the 
possible result of which horrified the woman, and 
made her scream and commit sacrilege by extinguish- 
ing the flames of the taper and the smebe of the in- 
cense, and unceremoniously removing the idols. 
Such worship by private people at private homes I 
have seen, but not surreauted with dangers as in the 
case above. Since Lord Carrington stated it in the 
British House of Lords last February, it cannot be a 
secret now that firms in England are making cheap 
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idols to send out to the East,—and if they do, what 
is the difference between the age of Hoshea and the 
present ? 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria, 
4% 


Toleration of other religions must not involve 
treason to our own. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Secret Sin and its Folly 


ND the children of Israel did secretly things 
that were not right against Jehovah their 
God (v. 9). A police captain, walkjng from his 
home in Brooklyn, being on the way to his station- 
house, noticed a man coming out of a yard-gate. He 
was carrying a bundle, but looked like an ordinar 
citizen going to his work. As the coptese. pen ‘ 
the man halted a moment, resting his hand on the 
stone pillar at the foot of the stoop. The captain 
looked him over, and noticed that he was well 
dressed ; but he noticed also a suspicious circum- 
stance,—that the house was shut up as if the family 
were away. ‘‘ What have you in the bundle?” the 
captain asked, in a tone of polite interest. ‘* Only 
some women’s clothes,” was the repiy. ‘' They be- 
long to my sister ; she lives here, but she. is out of 
town, and I am sending these iy to her.” This 
explanation seemed reasonable, but the captain 
asked, to make sure, ‘‘ Nothing but women’s clothes?” 
The man replied coolly, ‘‘ No, nothing else.” But at 
that moment, as the captain was resuming his walk, 
a soft, mellow chime sounded from the. bundle, be- 
traying the presence of a clock. ‘‘ Ah,” said the 
captain, ‘‘ women’s clothes do not make that noise. 
You will have to Come with me.” . Very unwillingly 
the man complied, and at the station-house the bun- 
dle was opened, revealing a clock and a quantity of 
valuable silver. Some skeleton keys and other bur- 
lar’s tools completed the proof that the man was a 
Ccuuten, and that the s in his possession were 
stolen. The incident illustrates the folly of secret 
sin, and reminds us of the Scripture, which says, 
‘* The stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam 
out_of the timber shall answer it.” 


A Hardened Heart 


Notwithstanding, they would not hear, but har- 
dened their neck, like to the neck of their fathers, 
who believed not in Jehovah their God (v. 14). 
Some time ago a man in one of the New York hos- 
anes was reported as undergoing the process of ossi- 

cation, by which his flesh was turning to bone. It 
is an incurable malady, and in a short time results in 
death. This man’s case was regarded by physicians 
with wonder and curiosity, and by the general public 
with a feeling akin to horror and pity. In the phy- 
sical domain it is regarded as a very unusual phe- 
nomenon ; but in spiritual experience it is sadly 
common, Perhaps some who read this are conscious 
that their hearts are getting hard and unnatural. It 
is a broken and a contrite heart which is pleasing to 
God, and in whom he dwells. 


Weighted Down With Chains 
And sold themselves to do that which was evil in 
the sight of Jehovah (v. 17). A few years ago the 
railways of India had a curious problem come up for 
decision. It was whether a man who applied for 
passage from the far north to a southern shrine 
should be accepted at passenger rates, or charged as 
freight. He had heavy iron bands upon his wrists, 
ankles, and neck ; heavy iron girdles about his chest 
and loins; heavy iron chains swung in festoons 
across his chest and back ; heavy iron chains wound 
round each limb, and, finally, an iron cable fastened 
to his waistband, and terminated in a heavy iron 
ring, while he carried an immense iron pin and a 
hammer with which to drive it into the ground when 
he chose to stake himself out fdr the night. It was 
estimated that he carried upon his person no less 
than two hundred pounds of the metal, and the con- 
clusion of the railroad authorities was that he must 
ay both for passage and for freightage on his chains. 
t proved that he was a pilgrim upon his journey to 
expiate his sins, and, finding it would be impossible 
to reach on foot the shrine of his chosen intercessor 
with his articles of penance on, he wished to go near 
enotgh by rail to make the balance of his journey 
practicable. Accouteyed as he was, he presented a 
graphic picture of the conscience burdened by its 
sense of sin. He was seeking in the pains of his 
body to atone for the sins of his soul. His burdened 
frame was but a picture of his heavily-weighted 
heart ; and every man who sells himself to do evil is 
—s upon himself burdening chains that weigh 
down his soul and destroy his peace. 


Certain Disaster to the Sinner 

Therefore Dm tae was very angry with Israel, 
and removed them out of his sight (v. 18). There is 
a story of a certain king who was never seen to 
laugh or smile, but in all places, among all persons, 
at all times, he was very pensive and sad. His 
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queen, being much troubled at his melancholy, and 
being unable to discover the reason, requested a 
brother of his that he would ask him what was the 
cause of his continual sadness. He did so. The 
king put him off till next day for an answer, and in 
the meantime caused a deep pit to be made, com- 
manding his servants to fill it half full with fiery 
coals. e then caused an old rotten board to be 
laid over the pit, and over the board, with the point 
downward, a two-edged sword was hung by a small 
tender thread. Close by the pit a table was set, full 
of all manner of delicacies. is brother, coming the 
next day for an answer, was placed on the board, 
with four men with drawn swords about him. The 
best music that could be had was placed before him, 
and the king called him, saying, ‘‘ Rejoice and be 
merry, oh, my brother! Eat, drink, and laugh ; for 
here is pleasant being.” But he replied: ‘*Oh, my 
lord king ! how can I be merry, being in such danger 
on every side?” Then the king said: ‘‘ Look how 
it is now with thee. So it is always with me ; for if 
I look above me I see the great and dreadful Judge, 
to whom I must give an account of all my thoughts, 
words, and deeds, good or evil. If 1 look under me, 
I see the endless torment of despair wherein I shall 
be cast if I die in my sins. If I look behind me, I 
see all the sins that ever I committed, and the time 
which I have so unprofitably spent. If I look before 
me, I see my death approaching. If I look on m 
right hand, I see my conscience accusing me. If 
look on my left hand, I see those who cry out for ven- 
geance against me.” Andso it would be with every 
man if he could see the real guilt and horror of sin 
without a hope of forgiveness in Jesus Christ. 
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Sin is ever the cause of separation, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND the children of Israel did secretly things 
A that were not right against Jehovah their 
God (vy. 9). The man who could create a uni- 
versal hatred of secrecy would be a world reformer. 
I do not mean privacy, which is divine, but secrecy, 
which is devilish. hy are we always uneasy when 
we see two children whispering ? Because we instinc- 
tively know that they are hiding something wrong. 
Secrecy is the sexton of sin, and is always digging 
graves for the burial of purity and virtue. Character 
is noble in Aig en as it is transparent. Great 
souls possess the ri to keep the secrets of 
others, but have none of theirown. People become 
addicted to secrecy for no other reason but for 
secrecy’s sake. It is a senseless and vicious habit. 
In the first place, a secret thought is a secret poison, 
In the second place, a secret confidence is unsafe, for 
you cannot safely tell any one what you do not wish 
told to any one else. But if secret thoughts are bad, 
secret deeds are worse. Come out into the open! 
Live your lives in God's daylight! Do nothing 
which you do not want the world to know. The 
world will know it, will ye, nill ye! ‘* We are all 
physiognomists and penetrators of character—and, 
things reveal themselves.” Whenever, wherever, 
and however, people have pucee secret religious 
rites, corruption has followed, 

They wrought wicked things to provoke Jehovah 
to anger (v. 11). If they did this unconsciously, it 
was piteously bad. But what shall we say of the 
people who do it deliberately? Do not doubt that 
there are such! There are soft-hearted sentimen- 
talists who strenuously deny that people do evil for 
evil's sake. But there are certainly people in this 
world who have deliberately said, ‘‘ Evil, be thou my 
good.” Why is it any more strange that grown men 
and women deliberately provoke God to anger than 
little beys and girls deliberately provoke parents and 
teachers to anger? There is a deep and almost 
ineradicable love of tormenting innoeence and kind- 
ness in the human soul! It isan ‘‘instinct” to abuse 

entleness and goodness—a base, but basal instinct! 

here will not be a Sunday-school in the world this 
holy Sabbath day where you will not see that instinct 
operate! Daredevil boys and simpering, spiteful 
girls will badger some sweet-hearted woman, or 
patient, long-suffering man, to the very last point of 
endurance. Of all mean and contemptible qualities 
in a human soul, the love of provoking goodness to 
badness, patience to irritation, kindness to anger, is 
the shameful climax. 

Jehovah testified... by every prophet, and every 
seer, saying, Turn ye from your evil ways (v. 13). 
We speak of the ‘‘ weight” of testimony. Think of 
the weight of testimony against vice and in favor of 
virtue! Compared with it, mountains are feathers! 
Every prophet «1d every seer, every hero and every 
martyr, every saint and every sinner, since time 
began, has lifted up a solemn voice of testimony 
against the destructive power of evil. All witnesses 
are for virtue—there are none against. In fact, it is 
from those who ‘‘ walk in evil ways” that the most 
solemn and irresistible (because unintentional and 
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nwilling) testimony issues. Whose witness against 
the een liquor 4 so awful and convincing as the 
man who drinks the most! The most instructive and 
crushing evidence of the debasing power of the 
cigarette is the anemic, watery-eyed, spindle-legged, 
blue-lipped, little pipkin who holds one between his 
teeth! Weight of testimony! What could add to it? 
God has piled Pelion = ssa. 

Notwithstanding, they would not hear, but har- 
dened their necks (¥. 14). There were'a reat many 
stiff-necked people in the Bible times, and there are 
now. I don't exactly like to reveal such an intimate 
knowledge of total depravity as I seem to in this 
lesson, for some of you may have heard the story 
about a-ministerial conference in which the iding 
officer announced; ‘This afternoon the Rev. Dr. 
Soandso will read a paper on the ‘devil,’ and I hope 

ou will all be ‘present to hear him, for he is full of 
his subject!’’ But as this lesson points out the dis- 
agreeable fact that people do actually ‘* harden their 
necks,” I cannot honestly profess to be ignorant of 
the process. What a difference there is between a 
stiff backbone” and a “‘ hardened neck”! And yet 
I strongly suspect that is the very same little sinew 
by which those little sinners in your class stiffen the 
one and harden the other! Children harden their 
necks sometimes without excuse; but, God forgive 
us, we often imitate them and nag them so much, 
that it’s more our fauJt than theirs. The time to turn 
the heat off from the oven is when the bread begins 
to brown! The time to stop “blowing up” a boy is 
when his neck begins to harden! 

And they followed vanity, and became vain (v. 15). 
Vanity is the most inexcusable of all vices, for no 
one ever had anything to be vain of. What satisfac- 
tion is it to possess handsomer clothes, more regular 
features, greater talents than nine other people if we 
meet the tenth at the next moment only to find that 
he surpasses us in all! There is always a smarter 
boy and a prettier girl than you just around the 
corner! You will feel as empty (vain) after — see 
them as you do full before! ‘Those who live on 
vanity must not unreasonably expect to die of morti- 
fication!" 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Steps to Destruction, National and Individual 
1. Porgetfulness of God’s Mercy : 
Sinned against Jehovah... who brought them (7). 
Beware lest thou forget Jehovah (Deut. 6: 12). 


When thou hast eaten, ... heart be lifted up (Deut. 8: 
12-17). 
Another generation . . . knew not Jehovah (Judg. 2: 10), 


2. Following Evil Example : 
Watked in the statutes of the nations (8). 
Make no covenant with them (Deut. 7 : 2-4). ” 
No longer walk as the Gentiles (Eph. 4 : 17). 
Imitate not that which is evil (3 John 11). 
3. Secret Sin: 
Did secretly things... not right (9-12). 
Clear thou me from hidden faults (Psa. 19 : 12). 
Our secret sins in the light (Psa. go : 8). 
Search me, ... and know my heart (Psa. 139 : 23, 24). 
4- Impenitence Under Reproof : 

Jehovah testified... they would not hear (13, 14). 
My people hearkened not to my voice (Psa. 81 : 11, 12). 
I have called, and ye have refused (Prov. 1 : 24). 
Hear ye, ... but understand not (Isa. 6: 9, 10). 

§- Rebellion Against God : 

Rejected his statutes, and his covenant (15). 

Chose that wherein I delighted not (Isa. 65 : 12). 
They have chogen their own ways (Isa. 66 : 3). 
Made their neck stiff . . . did worse (Jer. 7 : 25, 26). 
6. Open Wickedness : 

Served Baal... sons... through the fire (16, 17). 
Thrown down thine altars. , . slain thy prophets (1 Kings 


19: 14). 
Keep back. . . from presumptuous sins (Psa. 19 : 13). 
Mind and. . . conscience are defiled (‘Titus 1 : 15). 


7- Final Destruction : 
Jehovah... removed them out of his sight (18). 
Hardeneth his neck . . . suddenly be destroyed (Prov. 


29:1). 
Reckonest thou. . . escape the judgment? (Rom. 2: 3.) 
How shall we escape, if we neglect ? (Heb. 2: 3.) 


eal 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association ) 
Monday.—2 Kings 17 : 1-12 Seity : 
Tuesday.—2 Kings 17 : 13-23} °° Captivity of the ten tribes 
Wednesday.—Deut. 30: 11-20... . 
Thursday.—Isaiah 9:8-17. . .. . 
Friday.—Prov. 1 : 20-33. . : 
Saturday.—Heb. 10 : 23-31... . 2 .... 
Sunday.—Luke 13: 1-0. ...... . ‘Exe 


= 


_ True progress is not made in the present by ignor- 
ing the providences of the past. 


. . - Solemn warning 
*..+.. . «Judgments 
. « Result of disobedience 
. A greater sin 
ept ye repent” 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for the title and the Golden Text. Give 
the name of the capital of the ten tribes. Who 
besieged it? How long did the siege last? 

When Samaria was captured, what did they do with 
its inhabitants? Why did God permit the Israelites 
to be thus overthrown? Had God warned them of 
this terrible captivity? By whom had he given them 
warning? How were these warnings regarded by 
the rulers and the people? What especially wicked 
thing had the Israelites done? (see verse 17.) 

Now put on the board the word Conquest. Draw 
a word-picture as follows ; I see a great host. They 
are on the banks of the river Jordan. Their faces 
are turned westward. Who are these people ? (The 
Israelites.) Now they cross the river. ow do they 
cross? What city is that which I see on the west 
side of that river? (Jericho.) Did that city fall? 
How were its walls brought down? That was a 
grand procession of conquest that entered the Land 
of Promise. Why did they conquer? Because the 
obeyed the commandment of the Lord their God. 
Put down now the words Through Obedience. Now 
put down the word Captivity. See a vast throng 
again, marching eastward. I see their faces, and 
they are sad. What is that which I hear clanking 
on their ankles? Chains. Who are these captives ? 
Israelites. Where are they going? To the far East. 
Why are they now at the mercy of their enemies? 
Because they have sinned against the Lord their 
God. Put down the words Through Sin. Now 
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draw out briefly this thought, that all spiritual con- 
quest is the result of obedience to the law of God, and 
all captivity is the result of disobeying his commands. 
If I want the grandest victory I must obey, and if I 
do not obe shall have the most complete defeat. 
This is, and has been, and always will be, God’s way. 





ONQUEST OBEDIENCE 
RPTIViTY | THROUGH | sy 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 
‘*Simply. trusting every day.”’ 

‘* What sinners value, I resign."’ 
** Jesus, and shall it ever be."’ 

** Stand up, stand up for Jesus."’ 
** Hasten, sinner, to be wise." 

** People of the living God."’ 
**O for a closer walk with God.” 


They peasernene His law must become foreigners 
to His land, 


Psalm 16 : I-11. 
(17: 1-10. 23: 1-5.) 
Psalm 78 : 52-62. 
(109: 1-10. 160: I-ro.) 
Psalm 81 : 8-16, 
(112:6-12, 166: 1-7.) 
Psalm go: 1-11. 
(123: 1-8. 182: 1-5.) 
Psalm 115 : 1-9. 
(165 : 1-5. 231% : 1-3.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work: Stories about Prophets and Kings. 

Lesson Story : Because of wicked kings, the children 
of Israel disobeyed God, and would not listen to 
his prophets ; so the king of Assyria took them 
prisoners, and carried them as captives to an- 
other land. 

Lesson Teaching: Sin always carries people away 
from God’s blessing. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sometimes, when we were children, if we quarreled 
or were naughty, mother would say, ‘‘ Children, until 
you are ready to do right, I must send you from the 
room.””. Do you think she wanted to send us away ? 
No, she liked to have us near her except when we 
disobeyed or quarreled. Perhaps your mother says 
something like that to you ; she loves you all the 
time,—wants to help you to do right. Sometimes a 
teacher has to send a disobedient scholar away from 
school, 

In a big city was a poor little street-waif named 
Jim. He had no parents or home, and often slept 
in a box or hallway. Some big boys persuaded him 
to help them break into a store. hey were caught, 
made prisoners, and sent to a reform school for sev- 
eral years. You know that if people keep on doing 
wrong they are sent to prison, sometimes for life. 
Lesson. 

God had some children who had to be sent away 
from the beautiful land he had given them. oo 
the outline.) We call them the children of Israel. 
In this land God had blessed them, so that they grew 
rich and powerful, until the nations round about 
them feared their greatness. Three great kings 
ruled over all this land, until a quarrel separated it 
into two kingdoms. (Mark the divisions.) Then 
ten tribes were in Israel and only two in Judah. 
(Indicate them.) The first king of Israel made some- 
thing which displeased and grieved God very much 
—? Two calves of gold for the = to worship. 
All their kings worshiped idols, which was disobey- 
ing God’s commandments. (Repeat the first and 
part of the second.) God warned them by sendin 
prophets to tell them how wrong it was, and that 1 
they kept on puewiage eo idols, somebody would carry 
them ‘away from their beautiful land. You know 
some of those prophets,—Elijah, Elisha, and Amos 
(see Amos 7: 11, 17). The children of Israel didia’t 
believe them, and didn’t seem to care, and wouldn’t 
listen to God’s prophets. They had many wicked 
kings, like Jeroboam, Omri, and Ahab, who diso- 
beyed God and worshiped idols ; so the people did 
the same. God was very patient with them, and 
waited a long time, because he loved them, and 
wanted to help them to do right. At last, while in the 
other kingdom, Judah, ezekiah was the 
king, and Isaiah brought God's messages, the king of 
Assyria came up against Samaria, the greatest city 
of Israel. (Draw it.) The king of Israel gave this 
king presents to keep him from fighting, but after 
a while he brought a great army, and surrounded the 


city for three years until the children of Israel almost 
starved; then he took them as prisoners and captives 
far away toa strangeland. (Erase the ten marks and 
write the words. The picture roll shows this sad pro- 
cession. Picture rolls are published by the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Lithograph Co., but they should be 
ordered of your own denominational publishing 
house.) Why were they carried away? Listen while 
I read what the Bible says. (Read selections from 
verses 7 to 12.) 

Do you remember Isaiah’s first message ? ‘‘ Cease 
to do evi/; learn to do weil.” But they didn’t. 
Other prophets brought God’s message: ‘‘ Turn ye 
from your evi/ ways, and keep my commandments,” 
but they wouldn’t hear. Had these idols helped 
them any? They were only wood or stone made by 
men. (Review the drill from Psalm 115 : 4-8.) The 
Bible says: ‘‘ They sold themselves to do ev#/ in the 
sight of the Lord. ... Therefore the Lord was very 
angry with Israel, and removed them out of his 
sight.” Was it his fault or theirs? God tried in 
every way to help them. His prophet, Amos, said 
over and over, ‘ geek ,and not evi/. Hate the 
evil, and love the good.” God hates sin, and cannot 
bear to look upon it, but he loves the sinner. He 
loved these ple, although they turned away from 
him and all his goodness. You know that when you 
do wrong, you do not want to see your parents unless 
you are sorry and ready to be forgiven. God is so 
grieved about sin that our Golden Text says, ‘*‘ The 
face of the Lord is against them that doevi/." These 
children of Israel might have kept their land if they 
had loved God and obeyed his commands. ‘There 
was none left but the tribe of Judah only.” 

Children, there is something worse than being sent 
to another land. Sin always turns people away from 
God, and if they keep on sinning, they must be sent 
— from God’s presence forever, and can never 
see his face. Only Jesus can take away all the sin 
from our hearts, and make them pure and clean, 
loving and obedient. Sing: 


™ Early let us seek thy favor, 
Early learn to do thy will. 
Blessed Lord and only Saviour, 
With thy love our bosoms fill. 
Blessed Jesus, blessed aa. 
Thou hast loved us, love us still.’’ 





EN TRIBES 
AKEN CAPTIVES 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE for your lesson 2 Kings 17: 
1-24. Note that the first six verses 
are statements of historic facts, 

and the verses that follow are a sermon | 
based on those facts. Remember that | 
the sermon was probably written by a | 
member of the kingdom of Judah, whose | 
people had often been terrified by the in- 
vasion of the armies of the Northern 
Kingdom (Isaiah 7 : 1, 2). It is not 
strange that he had only the sternest 
condemnation of Israel, and the un- 

ualified conviction that Jehovah had 
dostee ed the kingdom because of the 
wickedness of rulers and people. Per- 
haps a more tolerant writer would not 
have given a picture of depravity so 
completely without relief. Yet the ruin 
of Israel is a fact in scans he The same 
causes of that ruin have led to the de- 
struction of many nations and of a vast 
multitude of individuals. They are at 
work to-day in our own country and in 
the society in which we live. Show what 
these causes are as described by the 
Hebrew preacher : 

Departing from the Living God (vs. 


‘* It was so, because the children | 


7,8 

of Sis had sinned against Jehovah 
their God.” The stren 
was in its vision of God and of a divine 
destiny... .It is so_still. .No nation can 
die whose people are possessed by the 
conviction that they are divinely chosen 
to exalt their fellow-men into fellowshi 
with God. Show how the Pilgrims a 


Puritans fotuded New England ‘in that | 


faith. 


But Israel's power began to wane when | 


her people divided inte two kingdoms. 
The Northern Kingdom of Israel broke 
away from the Southern, and thus aban- 
doned the temple and the Holy City. 
The people sought the end of their am- 
bition in themselves, not in the will of 
God ; they found their end in captivity. 

Devotion to Idols (vs. 9-12). ‘* They 
set them up pillars and Asherim upon 
every high hill, and. under every green 
tree.” They did ‘‘as did the nations 
whom. Jehovah carried away before 
them.” Their aims sank to the level of 
the aims of their neighbors who had not 
knowu Jehovah. 

Those who follow the true God must 
live in spirit apart from the world. No 
man can walk with God except in the 
path of self-denial. The old prophets 
declared it to be the law of life that men 
could not find favor with Jehovah if 
they worshiped idols. Jesus put the 
same truth into the form suite 
time when he said, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” Israel chose idols 
and went into captivity. Show your 
pupils that many in our own time delay 
to choose,—which means at last reject- 
ing God for idols. Ask them to choose. 

ndifference to the Word of God (vs. 
13, 14). Never had the —— of Israel 
so clear statements from God of what 
their sins were and of their consequences, 
as at the time they were about to fall 
into captivity. ‘* Jehovah testified unto 
Israel, and unto Judah, by every prophet, 
and every seer." Read to your pupils 
some of the sayings that were constantly 
before the people (Amos 8 ; 4-10; Hosea 
4: 1-3; 5: 4-7) Never had they more 
pleading invitations to return to Jehovah 
who loved them (Hosea 14: 1-8). But 
Israel had no ear for the word of God. 
Show your pupils that to strip our fort- 
resses of their guns and to destroy our 
navy would not leave us so defenseless 
as a nation as to forget the law of God 
and to abandon the worship of his house. 
We must know the presence of God and 
delight in his salvation if we are to be 
strong to protect ourselves and todefend 
others. 

The Choice of Vanity (vs. 15-18). They 
** followed nothingness and became noth- 
ing,” said the preacher. That is the 
—- verdict which eads the history 
of Israel. Bismarck once said ‘* There 
is only one folly greater than that of the 
fool that said in his heart, ‘there is no 
God,’ and that is the folly of the nation 
that says with its head that it does not 
know whether there is any God or not.” 
To ignore God is to choose nothingness 
and to get it—an empty life, a hopeless 


h of the nation | 


to his | 
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death. Within a single century Israel 
passed from the period of greatest pros- 
perity in her entire history to the depths 
of vassalage to a foreign nation and to 
"2 obliteration. 

The history of a nation is like the 
biography of an individual. Itisaseries 
of choices, which end in the realization 
of the kingdom of God through complete 
union with him, or in complete separa- 
tion from him which in the Bible is de- 
| scribed as death. The end of the nation 


which chooses God and of those in con- |. 


| trast with it is declared in Isaiah 66: 
| 22-24. 
BosTOn. 


The stiffening of the neck is no sign 
of moral vertebra. 


al 


|For the Senior Bible Class 
| By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The End of Northern Israel 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 
15-17). 

The long reign of Jeroboam II over 
Israel was almost exactly contempora- 
neous with that of Uzziah over Judah, 
and witnessed a similar manifestation of 
external prosperity. Toward .its close, 
however, the menacing clouds began to 
gather-on the political horizon. His suc- 
cessor, after a brief but troybled reign, 
. gaye way to Shallum, the foun¢ er of the 
sixth dynasty of Israelitish prinees. It 
lasted only a month, whep Menahem 
slex him and founded the seventh. 
Menahem was really a rival, who had 
the foresight to yain the favor of the 
| Assyrian sovereign and the cleverness 
to persuade him to spare the land from 
ravage. His dynasty lasted only a year 
or. two beyond.his death. Pekah, the 
head of the army, founded the eighth 
dynasty. He was a. vigorous, far-sighted 
ruler, whose plans were nullified. by the 
cowardice and cunning of Ahaz, who 
became an acknowledged vassal of As- 
syria. Tiglath-pileser, in return, invaded 
Israel and carried away captive a large 
section of the northernmost inhabitants 
(15: 29).. Pekah did not become a vas- 
sal; and Assyrian intrigue was doubt- 
less behind the conspiracy of ._Hoshea, 
which led to the ninth and last dynasty, 
At least the Assyrian annals _ record 
the appointment of Hoshea as king of 
Samaria. Hoshea listened in an evil 
moment to the blandishments of Egypt 
and revolted from Assyria. It was the 
signal for an invasion which was delib- 
erate and disastrous. When it ended, 
Samaria had fallen and the Northern 
Kingdom came to its close. Within 
about a quarter of a century four dynas- 
| ties were founded and lost. This fact 
reveals Israel's internal weakness. 

The state of affairs was graphically 

rtrayed in the book of the prophet 

osea. He saw the gross corruption, 
the irreligion, and the social unrest and 
weakness of the time. He put specifi- 
cally what the writer of Kings describes 
in a general way in the seventeenth 
chapter, The page deliberately chose 
to serve Jehovah after their own fashion, 
making a mockery of their worship. Je- 
hovah was forced to punish them in 
order to bring them to their senses, It 
was not vindictive but remedial. 

The captivity was not as wholesale as 
verses 18 and 23 would imply. Sargon 
distinctly states the number of prisoners 
carried away. He took away the flower 
of Israel's citizens,—all her leaders of 
every sort. He left the peasantry un- 
disturbed, for he desired a tractable 
dependency, not a barren waste. He 
destroyed the state, but left a province 
of the empire. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


Rote by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
rE a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 

d Testament studies of the last six months of 1904, 
and containing also practical tions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. While only the Bible 
and The Sunday School Times are necessary to fol- 
low these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advantage 
of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected 
books bearing on the passages under study can 
hurdly be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Farrar’s chapters in ‘‘Second Kings” 
(Expositor’s Bible Commentary) are very 
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Do Next” 


He is in your Sunday-school class. He isa 
restless youngster, and he will be busy about some- 
thing as sure as he lives. 

Why not give him a plan that will tell him 
every day what he can do, at that dangerous 
moment when he may get an impulse to do 
something he’d be ashamed of? 

We will tell you a plan. You can pass it 
along to the boy, And he will be the better for it 
in every way. It is one way of keeping your hold 
on him between Sundays. 

Thousands of boys have been kept busy in 
spare time, have gained in poise and manliness by 
doing work for 


The Saturday Evening Post 


May we tell you the story of the progress made 
by some boys who are doubtless like yours ? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
* 84 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 





Publish 
the 


Nelson’s AMERIOAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


which version embodies the result of painstaking study 

and research for over two hundred and fifty years. 
Since the completion of the King James Version in 
1611, many valuable manuscripts have come to light, 
while the whole science which teaches how to deal 

with ancient manuscripts has grown up. 

To supply a long-felt want, this new version was published in 1901, 
and it is now universally acknowledged to convey the meaning of the 
original better than any former translation of the Holy Scriptures. 


Over 80 styles. This is the only edition authorized by the American Revision Commi 
and their endorsement is on back of title page. Ask for Standard Edition, 3sc. to ay 


For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent free 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


37 East 18th Street, Hew York 








CH | 


continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s supe In the quality 

of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 

. of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 


Price 30 cents oD om or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs nm Or more to one 
address. 











Individual Communion Service 


of several materiais and in Send for full particulars 
and Catalogue No. 2x. Give name of ~4 and number of commmateneta. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 









regarding Sargon victory. Stanle 

h path d i 
“ght ‘The ‘Bible Pictionary. article 
“ xile”’ will 


be found rae throw- 

ing light on the customs of the monarchs 

of western Asia. 

III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discvus- 
SION. 


To be oeneshs % edonnen, by Ra lendes for care- 
tal consideration, to members of the class.] 


s. The Rafid Weakening of the 
Northern Kingdom. (1.) How a 
elapsed from Israel's unques- 


tioned local supremacy to her destruc- 
tion as a nation? (2.) What external 
causes co-operated in bringing this 
about ? 

2. The Prophetic Explanation of This. 

3.) Where did the prophets place the 
I for this degeneracy? (4.) With 
whom and how far back did it, accord- 
ing to them, begin? (5.) Was it an 
inevitable result of unmendable condi- 
tions ? ; 

3. Factors in the National Problem. 
(6.) In what respects had Israel the great 
advantage over Judah? (7.) In what 
respects was she at a disadvantage? 
(8.) What were the dominant elements 
of weakness ? 

4. The Sudden End. (9.) How thor- 
ough-going was the punishment inflicted 
upon the rebellious sovereign and le? 
a What positively good results fol- 

? 


IV. Some Leapinc Tuovucnts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 


A degenerate nation, made so by its 
own corruption, may lose its right to 
exist, since it has lost its productive 

wer. 

A’ chosen nation forfeits its rights 
when it ceases to be useful. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

% 


The unity of a People depends on their 
union with God. 





The Young People’s 
_Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





December 11, 1904. How to Break Bad 
Habits and to Cultivate New Ones. 
(Rom, 8 : 1-15). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The formative years (Eccl. 9 : 10). 
TUES.—Training (Prov. 22 : 1-6). 
WED.—Sabbath-keeping (Luke 4: 14-16). 
THU RS.—Unselfishness (Acts 9 : 36-39). 
FR!I.—Decision (Acts 24 : 24-27). 

Sat.— Piety (2 Tim. 3: 14-17). 











How habits grow. 

Give instances of enslavement to bad habits. 

— instances of bad habits replaced by 
£ . 


E COULD not live without habits, 
They begin with the beginning 
of our life, and they last forever. 

If we had to make a separate conscious 
decision for every act, every breath, life 
would break down of its own weight. 
Life eases its burden by the formation 
of habits. Our acts of necessity grow 
into habits, so that habits become, as 
Carlyle wrote, ‘‘the deepest law of hu- 
man nature.” 

Jesus had habits. It was his habit to 
gotochurch. He came ‘as his custom 
was, into the syn e¢ on the sabbath 
day.”” This was so habitual as to be 
not second nature, but first nature with 


him. A certain spirit of life was so | 
firmly his own as to be habitual with | 


him. He could not act otherwise. We 


may be sure that if Jesus could not | 
escape the formation of binding habits | 


we can not. 

And if our habits are evil we are 
slaves. They hold us with an iron and 
unrelenting grip. ‘*Can the Ethiopian 


change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
good, that are 


Not lon a 
Treight 


then may ye also do 
accustomed to do evil.” 
clerk in the New York Central 
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‘B150. in Cash 


Who Names the Most Popular 10 Books Out of 20 


# gir January 31 next (1905), we shall break the sets of our new Library of the World’s Famous Books, and 
sell you any volume or volumes you choose. ‘There are twenty volumes in the set. 


out of the 20 will prove to be the most popular ? 


$150. in cash. 
ten that sell more than any of the other ten. 


dollars in magazine and newspaper advertising. 


any one set of books. 
the present sale. 


1. Tale of Two Cities ¢. Some Sve 
2 Darclate Dessont of Man 7. John Halifax 


These twenty volumes represent a wide range of taste, but 
each one is unquestionably among the leaders of its class. Any- 
one who is familiar with these twenty books will never lack a 
subject of conversation in any company. This prize offer will 
secure many new readers for these standard works, which should 
be in every home where the English language is read and spoken. 


Hon. William T. Harris, U. S$. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, writes : 


Dear Mr. Mgrnitt—I am giad you are going to introduce a library 
of such good books into each family of our land. 

There are books which furnish keys to our experience and which 
explain to us great historical epochs and the growth of im 
national ideas—the birth of new convictions which by and by cause revo- 
lutions, political, industrial, and educational. You haye books in your 
oceure that are conlaent examples of oqveral types. gt 4 | 

our count ou can persuade t read 
such tiny ~ Yous truly, Witti an T HARRIS. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale writes : 


1 am much interested in your plan. The only wonder is that it has 
not been carried out before. Your list seems to me a very good one, 
and while, of course, 1 think 1 could improve it perh: I am sure that 


if you can circulate these books as you it be a great ad- 
wantage to us all. Truly youte, EDWARD E- HALE. 


How the Prizes Will Be Awarded 


The Washington Post of Washington, D. C., one of the 
best newspapers in the United States, will decide who are the 
successful contestants and to what prize each one is entitled, and 
the names ofthe ten most popular books will be published in the 
leading newspapers before February to. 

The entire reputation of our concern, with more than a mil- 
lion dollars capital and eleven years of successful book publish- 
ing, is pledged to the fair and square awarding and payment of 
these prizes. If you want to know more about us look up Merrill 
& Baker in Dun or Bradstreet. No one in any way connected 
with our establishment or with The Washington Post will be 
allowed to compete. Each prediction will be numbered, dated, 
and registered in a manner that will prevent mistake or fraud. 
‘The correctness of the awarding of the prizes will be certified to 
by Gunn, Richards & Co., the well-known firm of expert account- 
ants and business engineers, of 43 Wall Street, New York. For 
convenience of the Judge of the contest, and to prevent any pos- 
sible confusion with the rest of our business, this contest will be 


conducted entirely fom Notin n, D.C. Address all in- 
and pred s to T, World’s Famous 
Contest, care The W 

ton, D.C. 


Post, Washing- 
Use Your Brains, Consult Your Friends 


Look over the list carefully, and make up your mind which ten volumes 
ire would choose for yourself if yee could have ten of the twenty, and only ten. 
f you have average taste in books you won't be far out of the way in naming 


the ten. 
Many learned and bookish people, among them Sir John Lubbock, have 
publis' lists of what they considered the world’s best hundred books, and 





These three stores will sell these books during the contest. 
| from Washington or at any of these stores. 
| of course, in the totals. 
promise. 





Simpson Crawford Co., New York 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston 
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To Everyone 








Which 10 volumes 


Everyone who predicts before December 15 which ten books we shall sell before midnight of January 31 
in larger numbers than any of the other 10—in other words, who names the ten most popular ones—will receive 
It is mot necessary to name the ten in the order in which they sell, simply name the 

Everyone who predicts correctly after December 15 and before January 1 will receive $100. in cash, 

The date that governs the amount of these prizes will be the date you mail your predictions, as shown by the postmark on the 
lope. 
sasha believe we shall secure more friends and more publicity for the Library in this way than by spending one hundred thousand 


We plan to add to this Library from time to time, and expect to do a larger annual business with it than has ever been done with 
So much to explain why we can afford to pay these large prizes, although we do not hope to make any profit on 


These are the Twenty Volumes 
11. Vi 


16. Romola 
. 12. Tom ‘2 School Days 17. Irving’s Sketch Book 
& _ Violin S ae D , = eset oe —_ “/ David 4 Emeraon’s Essays 
. Hypatia ¥ rwin’s n of Species . Pricne fouse 5 
5. Ivanhoe 10. Uncle Tom’s nm 15. Robinson Crusoe 


20. Last Days of Pompeti 


Consult your local book dealer, and find out which ten he thinks will 
the best—which be has sold the most of. 
have access. 
Ask public and sc) teachers and lessors which ten are the best. 


Higence you put into making 


Limit as to Number 


The price of each volume is $1.00. Each book is good, 
honest value for the dollar. For each volame you buy you are 
entitled to make one prediction—that is, name the en volumes 
which you think will prove most ular, will sell better than the 
other ten. You may buy any number of volumes up to twenty, 
and make as many different predictions as you buy books. But 
no person will be allowed to make more than twenty predictions, 


Your Money Back if You Wish 


Any time within one week after you receive your books 
(one or more) you may return any or all of them and we will re- 
turn your money—§1 for each book delivered to us in as good 
condition as you received it. We wouldn’t make this offer if the 
books were not a// right, would we? This return privilege ap- 
plies to books bought by mail before ——- 15. Books ordered 
after January 15 will not be returnable, because any withdrawals 
after that would complicate awarding the prizes. 


Our Satisfaction ; Your Success 


Even the smallest prize ($100. ) is wqrth having for nothing—and it really costs 
you nothing because for every dollar you invest you receive full value in 
books. 

Each volume is carefully printed from good, readable type on unusually 
expensive and handsome laid paper, very white, with ample margins. There 
are appropriate full-page illustrations, am average of 6% to the volume. The 
books are considerably larger than the popular-novel size, and are bound in 
ribbed-silk vellum, handsome and durable, with gilt tops, and an ornamental 
back design stamped in gold. They will be a credit to your library shelves. 

Each book is full value for a dollar, and we guarantee that this price will 
never be reduced or cut. Nota volume of this edition will ever be sold for less 
than One Dollar. The entire object of this plan would be defeated if you were 
not pleased with the books you buy. We cannot hope to make any profit ou* 
of this initial sale. Our profits must come out of future sales in completing the 
set of which you buy a volume or more now, and in selling sets to your neigh- 
bors or friends, who will learn of our library by seeing your books. Thus, as 
you must see, our success depends on your complete satisfaction with 
every book you buy. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Can you conceive of a more te Christmas gift than these books ? 
They are ever welcome companions of the old and Se ome. You can give 
away the book and keep for yourself this most unusual opportunity to secure 
one of the prizes. 


Siegel, Coover & Co., Chicago 


Your right to predict will be the same whether you buy by mail 
At the stores you can examine the books before buying. These store sales will be counted, 
You may be sure these stores would not do this unless they were confident that we would do exactly as we 


If you cannot visit one of these stores, send $1.00 for each book you want to Dept. T, The World’s Famous 


make your predictions. 


| Contest, Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 





Book Contest, Washington Post, Washington, D. C., and the books will be sent you, and blanks on which to 
If you want further particulars before ordering, address Dept. T, World’s Famous Book 


MERRILL & BAKER, Publishers, New York City 








The Four-Track News 


An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 


50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 
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office in New York City committed sui- 


cide, and left this letter: SOMETHING NEW 


DEAR Cousin: % am about to shuffle off 


Peloubets Illustrated | 0% =2ociis C HRISTMAS 


the demon drink would overtake me, and I 


* would be discharged. I have done everythi 
e on u ar er 12 ossible to overcome the drink habit, but it 
yond my power; and I am only a burden to 
. myself and ae My friends — . 
r S everything ble for me, but it has been 
are peculiarly fitted for Sunday-school grading no avail. You have been especially kind to 
e me, and I thank you for it. ill you and the 
and therefore easily adapted to any school other friends see that my body is placed in 
. the family plot? When you have done this 
The Little Ones’ Quarterly shows the pictorial side of the lessons. you will have done all you can for me. A sad 


farewell."’ 
The Junior Quarterly combines the pictorial with the most practical ep- Slew dam euits ehdweiled in cocina? 
plication, 1, Don’t enter them. Beware of their 
The Intermediate Quarterly presents the practical, pictorial and the insidiousness, and keep free from them, 
thoughtful aspects of the lessons. “It is important to’ keep in mind,” 


Bishop Whately, ‘‘that habits are 
The IMustrated (Senior) Quarterly develops the lessons upon the broad, yi 
thoughtful, and serious lines of modern Sunday-school teaching. formed, not at one stroke, but gradually 


| and insensibly; so that unless vigilant 
The Home Department Quarterly is peculiarly arranged and adapted to |care be employed, a great change may 
interest and benefit those outside of the immediate Sunday-school. | come over the character without our SNOWBALL BOXES 
: Aa oe ek ald being conscious of any. For, as Dr $2.10 per 100, with Seowball Cantata. 
Each editor is a well known authority in his sphere, and Johnson has well expressed ‘it ‘ The - cata ney aed 100 other Suiiageted 
our quarterlies are the result of the best thought in each special field. Aiminative chains of habit are seldoni nae ry ~ : mh age ree em | ic 
Teachers’ Quarterlies. The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious heavy enough to be felt, till they are too pa gpa Fairy Wings oon’ wih ioated 
to present the lesson in the most helpfel and concise form. The special wees to be broken.’” pny age pair, soc. extra by mail. Fairies’ 
i 


: © do: for animals and 
notes for teachers are written by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., and Mrs, ght against each separate. act io a Cae Boe mays oa 


M. G. Kennedy, and contain many suggestions of new methods of practi- which may.grow.to make up a habit, Christmas Tree Candles, per box of x8, 


cal work ; methods which they have tried and found successful, " Refrain to-night oP a ¥ any ee * Ebass, s0c. posmpald, 


" mia y i iness dng mail, asc extra. 
Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies. Sees at AS py by: aa easy ; The * * Wonder Well ” Church Fair Booth, the 
+ ’ 


5 latest hit, $2.20 by mail, 30c. extra. Masks for 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY For p> A can change the stamp of Santa Ciaus,35¢. Wigs ‘and beards, $1.00, $1. 73s 


; eopanees, Remy) arene Cre —_~ 
w : 192 Michi . Make a rear attack with good habits, oO | Seen eearer Onn Bee 
Western Branch: 192 Michigan =-_-499 Boylston Street, BOSTON ceswélsig the ansin§ Of the promied. £8.11 evan ces oe ee ee Se 
our thoughts we can best break the J. & P.B. MYERS, 85 John St., New York 
habit of evil thinking by acquiring the | 
habit of good thinking. 


4. Refuse to acknowledge that evil 
habits are unconquerable. Even if the 
Jor : are inherited we can conquer them. It CHRISTMAS 


























is possible to do anything through the 
Good ‘habits are as real an powerful as 
durabl 
bound, buy s Horan: maleuy as bad habits. We ¢an become, as Jesus | | Hail to the King ) Send 2s cents in 


an La ql accustom The Day of Peace - s bee Gniie- 
The Oldest d rgest on eae ma no Cling, Hight St The Star of Rejoicin ples of "asaya 
Bible House in America Louis Stevenson's favorite saying about The Wonderful Ch cents-for-two. 
The Holman Co. were the first to make it possible for every perscn to be- the Duke of Wellington was: ‘‘ Iie did CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 


come the uwaer of a high grade Teacher's Bible at a fraction of the former his dut as naturally as a horse eats ’ 
~~ Thin, strong aper, flexible and durable bind- y y Santa’s Prerogative 


. rize the Holm oats.” Our only safety is in acquiring |] The Real Santa Claus 25 cents 
Teacher’ + eer ® na "The india paper Holman Bibles are printed:on the the habits of a holy and pure life.. If|] The Old-Fashioned Santa } ‘* “?® 
most opaque thio print to reewrest maps, thisiapent aud hect helpa,and the we a not get these habits we shall fail Exercises and Recitations No. 3 
most complete dictionary and conce anne sieb wales | wae Bieeee in the vg = me ne ot of habits, wae a 25 _ the copy. 

The Holman is the original Self- Prono , is mean us such a set of habits. stmas Anthems 
peop Bevo Dp yt gg ly and Pulpit. Editions The early Christians called it a ‘‘ way. for the choir. Send for returnable samples. 
in in'slx diferent janguages. "We also have special bindings for pulpit The old Bn we had foreseen this. || Hall-Mack Co, yor8se Arch Sty Phila. 
*"pibles always make suitable gifts and no Bible will give better satis- There shall be ‘‘a way, and it shall be ‘ 2 ° 


foie Bibles 2 are carried in stock by all book sellers. If not called The vey of holiness.” A habit 


on sale in your community, write us and we will see that in other words. Let each one of us Church and Sunday -School 
you are supplied. acquire it. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, ” Calendars 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you want a Bible that is easy to 














J . 5 A most opriate re- 
Sin may have a secret sowing, but it membrance for pastor to 


- , people, or superintendent 
always has a public harvest. to pupils. A new idea 
which meets daily with 
(wr) gesers! praise every- 


DAILY CHEER YEAR BOOK | wnat sre st. tous Fur su = 


any printing desired. 
E AYER. gsadstion by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. over 800 selec* 
sg | t ronisnere. $1.00 net postpaid, $1.10. Edition de m4 Curnt’ leather binding, t ° H e l en K e lle r W site desi 4 ey | 
all hand work, 00 net; pos J i d fi 68 qunnsty a hy and : 
Nothing to compare with the bright’ ‘ood cheer and good sense running through this book has ever (Continued from page 683) of your “church ena = 
before been prepared, even though there have been a ore — ry eye pot ik a into the sign-language. “On his tric oni, note poled and send 
“ «55 eer’ is full of good things. w - calendar 
Pb Ameen ye hep Pe ipered a treneure be uséful and bring cheer 4— hearts.’ umphant way, man has not Sorgotien together — our art 

—Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. hi. kh brother.”’ h rote in th ; - catalogue. 

“ The readings in this deli hiful Year Book are “It is a very bright, sympathetic; and helpful 28 WeAREr CTOLNET, € wrote in the alr. PECIAL mu 

rm ao hecloares ee ve Lyte piece of work, and will do good wherever it = ay Then all over the house other rapid hands 4 MLTes Pee. 


nearly all of tuem new, frestily called from wide 8°." —Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, D.D. flashed out the words. The young people 
fields. They are full of inspiration and sugges- “ The co! are made with a great deal of : . »ott-at : BROWN’S 
tion, and ofa fine literary avacter. Itisa &.. taste and s ay et ae is a beauti- on the high window-sill signaled it to those 

argaret 


tiful work.” —Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. ful little book.” Sangster. far in the rear. Famous 


Two others were there, —two both blind Pictures 
CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS and deaf like Helen Keller. The motions | Reproduction of 
AMERICAN oN iS tn r THEODORE AN HONOR GIRL 


of lips, the flashing of fingers,’ the tones void ann modete 
By — gualinavan 


nely illustrated, By Eve.ys Raymonp. Illustrated. $1.25. f Anne Sullivan. of masters. 2,200 
A bright, helpful story of a girl, who, as the of Helen Keller, of A I , — oo in Black 


There has been an wrgent demand for Mr. Strate- — valedictorian and “ Honor Girl” of her class at President Francis, brought no meaning and White or 
meyer to write a life of our present President, and 


this has been done with a care and a faithfulness high school, wins a scholarship which wouid take or message to them. Sepia. Size, 5% x8. 
certain to win immediate appreciation everywhere. her through Wellesley College. Now watch! Note that rapid inter- One Cent Each. 


120 FOR $1.00. 
Also other choice New Books for Boys and Girls. The largest and best line offered ‘ 
TWENTY by any publisher in America. SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. play of fingers between each of these Our new 48-page 


and the teacher sitting close. Illumina- catalog, with 1,000 
LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. || [74 {ie teacher sitting one oe dackemal | lee oe 
. faces. The emancipation proclamation | Fwo-cent stamp. 


has found, through the ‘‘touch lan-| GEO.P. BROWN ECO. 

/guage,"" an avenue to their minds. BEVERLY, MASS. 

d tional religious weekly, devoted to the upbuilding of the Christian Home. ba hope, ey. <> 2 sonia 

tt presents Rev. ev. M. Gray, D.D. in a new department, “A Primer of the Faith,” replying in detail to | for them also. “On is umphant DO Ou C RE for Artistic Calendars, 
historical of the Bibl Rk A. ©. Di D.D f Bost the Go iN ulpit; Rev ‘“ ih 6c ; Beoklets,3c ; Christ- 
ey Wi Pape, of whe Northfield Easenaion plevantent, in ‘ad artment of Perennal Work: Miss elen ™. | | way, man has not Sorgotien his weaker Y A mas Cards, sc and up- 


Winslow in a Home Department of unusual merit; Miss Alice Hanscom in The Reading Circle; Mrs. % wards? One gogde exe the choicest a and chea 
Lena Blinn Lewis in a ow department for children ; and a host of occasional writers on topics of vital interest brother. est ever offered. Sample line, w orth 


to the believer. Subscription price, 50 cents per year; with a copy of Charles Wagner's “Simple Life,”’ in li It takes long to tell it in the writing ; double. Sample cards, batslog t free. 


Mancu Brotuzns, Lebanon, Vhio. 
paper covers, So conte be euben Walia ty cosee Building, Cleveland, Ohio. in the occurrence it was almost instanta- | . 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER I! 


Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 

chimneys. 
MacsBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 








PAY) Sonfs for Xmas 


ey WITH FULL ORCHESTRATION FOUND IN 





CHOOL H M N N°] 

CHOOL Y | ." : 
OVER 100.000 SOLD IN 10 MONTHS 
EXAMINATION COPY ON REQUEST TOANY 
PASTOR OR S.5.SUP'T. 
SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLE (3)NEW 


Cnristmas Services. 













TULLAR MEREDITH CO"So'rirtm ave. new vorn| | 








CHR TMA ‘CES and Cantatas for 
ery . 8. and Church Choir, 
eve new serv contain. Pea new features 


¢ found in others. bbe pardon. Enclose 10c for samples | 
ot a three late-~t. iactadiog the above. 


for the 8.8 
no e a 


Rosche, Post 


ge THE PROPH ‘eT OF ee 
oxo SANTA d 30c e: 
jogue describing 18 other cantatas also specimen 
pasen ergs Choir Musie PRR the asking, 
w Fes... 1" ao =_ toy 4 pty - Xmas 


ho. im ROCHE “tu 60. { Quicage, yy ys 


ork, 22. N. William St. 


Holiday Presents 


for 


are super 





Sunday-Schools 


Oval Boxes Figs, $2.50 per hundred. 
Package “+ = .0o per hundred. 
Both together, $5.00 per hundred. 


Jno. W. _W. Lameden, 97 to 101 Warren %., N.Y. 





IT’S TIME to THINK 


ABOUT CHRISTMAS 


We will send free any one or all three of the fatten. | 
ing catalogs : 


No.1. Our Holiday Catalog of Books. 
No. 2. <4 —_— Catalog of Sunday-school 
No. 3. The Wiest Bible Catalog ever issued. 


Address Presbyterian Board of Publication, Chi- | 
cago penaemnnat 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. | 


SENT FREE 
OUR ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


Which contains a list of everything new in Sunday- 





school and church Fm agg together with a fine new 


sible met Sor a copy. 
Society 


American Baptist 
1420 Chestnut Street rect. Philedciokia” 
New York—Chicago—Boston—St. Louis -Dallas— 
Atlanta. Please address house nearest t you. 


THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL CALENDAR 


for 1905 is now read Contains International Les- 


~uns and other valuable and helpful matter for Sunday- | 
Useful as Christmas gifts to your | 


school scholars. 
cle 8, to Price -_ 
chool. 


dozen. $1.08" $1.00" postpata sing 


13234 Orthodox S Street, 


"58.00 or een tpaid “ae 


sheers éents. 





neneceone 


Sparkling Gporetens, © 


vating Drill 7, Dialogs 
pre Ret = “Single & Bechtatione. vier Co 15e. are 
ntertainmen at- 
slog free." M 


aRnce Broruesrs, Lebanon, Ohio. 


10: ge 10 
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neous. The sentence had scarcely taken 


of expression, — the lip-language, the, 
| Sign-language, the touch-language, had * 
conveyed it to the sightless, to the un- 
hearing, to the silent, to those both blind 
and deaf. Other words were heard in 
Helen Keller's own speech, and after- 
ward still other words of hers were quoted, 
Last of all were words in which she sum- 


| mons to effort those who have felt them.- | 


selves too helpless for striving. It was 


form on Helen Keller's lips before it | 
| had been translated into all needed forms 







| 


‘her appeal to the dumb to achieve the 


‘*joy of human speech.,”’ 
| ‘* Yes, the task is hard, but forget to- 
day's failures. 
morrow’s successes. Persevere. 
is joy in overcoming.”’ 

The words of a girl blind and deaf. 
‘*Oh, poor child !*’ the motherly woman 
had said, 

Yet through her ‘‘ persevering’’ and 
‘*overcoming’’ the ‘‘ poor child’’ had 
come to life,—life rich and full, life full 
of purest joy, the divine joy of bringing 
strength, help, inspiration, to the help- 
less. 

** Materialistic,’’ people had said, 
characterizing the Fair, There was truth 
in the characterization. The Fair had 
been a big bulk, a big body; but a 
blind and deaf girl had come, and at her 
coming the soul of the Exposition had 
wakened to say : 


‘©«On HIS TRIUMPHANT WAY, MAN HAS 


NOT FORGOTTEN HIS WEAKER 
BROTHER."’ 





Nowhere but in a Christ-touched land, 
never but in a Christ-touched time, could 
| such things be. 


| It is what the prophet saw, who cen- | 


|turies ago sung of a coming Christ, 
promising 
‘i # Liberty to the captives, and the open- 
| ing of the prison to them that are bound.” 
| Sr. Louis, Mo. 


a 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


What Robert’s Ears 
Told Him 
By Grace Willis 


OBERT had the ‘pink-eye,’’ and 
because he had tried to use his eyes 
too much, and made them worse, 

a soft, cool bandage had been tied over 
them. 


Look only toward to- | 
There 





SERIAL 
WEEKLY 
PAPERS 





UARTERLY 
LPS for 
TEACHERS & 

SCHOLARS 


GRADED LESSON HELPS 


raded Lesson Helps of the DAVID C. coo PUBtISIING 
COMPANY he nave —_ moge oe a quarter of a 


CHEABES zAPEST. "We sea 





DAVID C. COOK’S 


International Series of 


of Sunday -schools to Se the © BEST and 
mntly invite comparison with any cules 








14—TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLIES—14 


They are beautifully mm: ~ and illustrated ape are the most complete and 
elpful series publish 


The Comprehensive Teacher.—20c. each per 

year, 5c. per quarter. 

prehensive Schotar.—(No single 
subscription taken.) Clubs of five or more, 
mailed to one person, 13c. each per year, 3}4c. per 
quarter. 

The IIustrated Studies Teacher. —18c. each 
per year, 5c per quarter. 

The Illustrated Studies Scholar.—(No 
single subscription taken.) Clubs of five or more, 
mailed to one person, gc. each per year, 2c. per 
quarter 

The Advanced Scholar's Quarterly.—A 
cheap scholar’s help, for all grades of the main 
school. (No single subscription taken.) Lots of 
five or more, mailed to one person, 4c. each per 
year, 1\c. per quarter. 

The Juvenile Teacher.—16c. per year, 4c 
per quarter. 

The Juvenile Scholar.—(No single subscrip- 
tion taken.) In lots of five or more, mailed to one 
person, 8c, each per year, 2c. per quarter. 








The Primary Teacher.—Single copy, soc. per 
year. 5c. per quarter. In lots of three or more, 
mailed to one person, 40c. each per year, roc, per 
quarter, 


The Lesson Stories Quarterly .— (No single 
subscription taken.) Lots of five or more, mailed 
to one person, 4c. each per year, 1c. per quarter. 

The Beginners Teacher.—Price, single copy, 
30c. per year, 8c. per quarter. “‘hree or more 
copies, mailed to one person, 25c. each per year, 
7c. per quarter. 


Home Department Quarterly.—in lots of 
five or more, to one person, 13c. each per year, 
344c. per quarter. 

**WITHOUT TEXT” EDITIONS. 





For 1905 we furnish a special edition of the Com- 
prehensive Scholar, Ilustrated Studies Scholar 
and Juvenile Scholar without Lesson Text, and 
with Bible Search Questions and other new 
features added. Prices the same as _ regular 
editions. In ordering, please say ‘‘ Without 
Text"’ Edition. 













Young People’s Weekly.—Lots of three or 
more, addressed to one person, soc. per copy per 
year, 13¢. pe, quarter. Single subscription, 75¢ 
se ao 

he Boys’ World.—Weekly. Lots of five or 
que! addressed to one person, 25¢. each per year, 
Oa per quarter. Single subscription, soc. per 
year 

The. Girls’ Companion.—Weekly. Lots of 
five or more, addressed to one person, 25c. each 
per-year, 6%c. per quarter. Single subscription, 
soc. per year. 


6—SERIAL WEEKLY PAPERS—6 


Our Sunday Weekly Papers are in the lead of all fp others, both in quality and 
price. Send for samples 





The Weekly Welcome.—Lots of five or more, 
addressed to one person, 15¢. each per year, 4c. 
per quarter. No single subscription. 


The Dew Drops.—Weekly. Five or more to 
one person, 20c. each per year, 5}4c. per quarter. 
No single subscription. 


— 


Little Learner's Paper.—Weekly. Lots of 
five or more, to one person, 6c. each per year, 2c 
per quarter. No single pe secrineson. Mailed 
quarterly. Should be ordered to begin and end 
with regular quarter. 











Our large illustrated Holiday Annual mailed FREE upon application. 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 




















est photographs from the Holy Land T' 
Helps Under One Alphabet. 





OXFORD BIBLES 


i} Just published! The problem solved! 

The Oxford Teachers’ Bible jii}.*rrscu' Under One 
a Aiphars’ Oxford Sunday-School Scholar’s Bible 
With All the Helps arran - Under One Aimee 


he only 
For sale by all booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Both illustrated with lat- 
’ Bibles having ali the 
Send for catalogue. 














CHRISTMAS 


NE MUSIC 


Two beautiful services for schools, Adam Geibel 


and R, Frank Lehman, entitled “* Beek Liem’ s King”’ 


He sat on the couch in the sitting. | 


|room, looking fretful and discontented, 
and Aunt Rhoda sat near the open win- 
dow, that warm June morning, with her 
| | mending. 

| ‘*I don’t see what I can do to amuse 
me, Aunt Rhoda,’’ he complained, 
‘* without any eyes.”’ 

‘* Let’s see what your two ears can do 
it~ you,’ suggested Aunt Rhoda, cheer- 

ily. 
| “Robert looked puzzled. 

‘* Listen, and tell me the sounds you 
| hear,’’continued Aunt Rhoda, «and tell 
me the stories they tell you of what is | 
going on." 

‘*] hear Spot barking,’’ answered Rob- 
ert, promptly, as if that were the end of 
it, not seeming very much interested. 

‘Can't you tell anything from the way 
he barks?*’ asked the auntie, looking 
across the lawn at the neighbor's dog 
barking at the gate. 

Robert brightened a little. 
be a tramp,”’ he suggested. 

** No, guess again,’’ said Aunt Rhoda. 
| + ne sl 

Robert listened, and heard what he 
had not noticed before, the ding- dong - 
ding, ding-dong-ding of the scissors- 
grinder’ s cart. 


( Continued on page 693) 


‘It might 


ristm 
| ies’ and “‘Christmas at qoomers \-aetle. | 





“cents postpaid. 


and “‘ The Wonderful Light.” Stirring, inspiring, yet 
not difficult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc. 

cents each (for 10 cents we send three services in all); 
iy: 00 pee hundred, not prepaid. 

Nine fine Christmas Carols, with 245 other num- 
bers in * WY orld- Wide Hosannas,” our new hymn- 
book. The latest, largest, and best. 30 cents per copy 
(money refunded if book is returned in one week); $25 
per hundred. Specimen pages free. 

tatas.—*‘ Christmas with the Pix- 


es by Adam 
Geibel and William H. Gardner right, merry scenes 
and a a delightful entertainment. 30 cents 


single copy ; $3.00 per dozen. 

Two C wetmns nthems by Geibel and Schnecker ; 
brilliant, choice, and not difficult. The two mailed 
any where for 28 cents. Usual discounts to choirs. 


Geibel & Lehman {3 fast ich Se. New Vork 


Like to KnowYourBibie? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
w Course. 


Brings a Bible Tustitute to every door.” 
Analysis entire Scripture. Bible sole text-book. 
Diploma _after examination. “ Every student a pupil 
of Dr. C. 1. Scoriecp, the noted Bible Teacher.” 
Begun at any —. Six hundred pages of systematic 
instruction. uiries ss nformation and 
Prospectus ‘cuales Free by 

FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 


Room No. 80, 47 Broad St., New York _ 











BIBLE BOYS.—Most popular Bible Game on the | 


market. Simple, fascinatin, 
ment to young and old, an interest in The Bible. 25 


Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicago. 
D® REE BIBLE COURSE AT HOME. Ask 


lor a free sample lesson. Write C. J 


Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


gives necessary amuse- | 








TALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES- 







wane a: Young Husband, sung Girl, Young 
tf — Lt post free. In Duteh, 
price Be each, post free ro 

© $« eac 
rench, Spanish, Italian. - 


Vir Publishing Co.., ws - ~~ ey 


SeNgst Zs. JOHN 
CHOOL cospet of 
For International L ’ 
June, 1905 

Full text of John’s Gospel, and 24 pages of helps 
Man. “ca prepared fer these LE a 

ap, Calendar, Lord's Prayer, etc. / est-pocket 
size, vellum de luxe cloth covers, $3.50 per 100, not 
. -y Send 5 cents for sample. 

7 etitase Col 
La Salle Avenue 











Association 
hicago 
r ~ When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Books and Other Publications of 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


Whatever will help Bible students and Sunday-school workers in 
their study and work and character-building is within the scope of 
The Sunday School Times Book Department. The Times list of 


books and special publications is growing. 





IN PRESS 


My Four Religious Teachers 


Charles G. Finney, David Hawley, 
Elias R. Beadle, Horace Bushnell, 
With five full-page portraits. By the 
late H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


It would be hard to find so discriminat- 
ing and yet so enthusiastic a bit of 
character study as Dr. Trumbull here 
gives, concerning four men who were not 
only his teachers, but who cast the spell 
of their influence over untold numbers of 
others. To know how these four men 
lived and worked is to have new ideals 
for one’s own life. Each one of them 
made his impress upon the community, 
or nation, or a world-wide audience, for 
alltime. Price, $1.00, 





Chronology in the Bible 


By Professor WILLis J. BEECHER, 
D.D., of Auburn Theological Semi- 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A Pilgrimage to 


Jerusalem 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Editor of The Sunday School 
Times. 500 pages, handsomely 
illustrated with 50 full-page re- 
productions of photographs 
chiefly made by the author, 


The epoch-making pilgrimage of 800 


Just a Minute! 

A little book of daily readings by 

Dr, CHARLES FREDERIC Goss, 

Every-day life is Dr. Goss’ study. He 

knows the make of human beings, their 
follies, fears, hopes, impulses, and needs, 
This book is intended for your pocket, 
your reading table, your odd moments 
when a bit of refreshing Bible truth, in 
its every-day setting, will give you a 
thought worth harboring. Dr. Goss has 
a way of saying things, a way of getting 
other folks’ thoughts out of the ruts. 
His book will answer some of your Christ- 
mas-giving queries. Anybody you know 
will thank you for ‘‘Just a Minute!’’ 
Price, 75 cents. 





Sunday-School 
Teacher-Training 


By Professor H. M. HAMILL, Super- 
intendent of Teacher Training Work 


American Sunday-school workers to the 
World’s Sunday-School Convention in 
Jerusalem is described in this book with 
penetrating observation and vivid word- 


nary, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Convention. 


Professor Hamill believes that teacher- 


A brief but none the less careful study 
of the sources and principles of Bible 
chronology, with a comparative chart of 


the Kings of Judah and Israel, Assyria, and 
Babylon, exceedingly valuable for every 
student of Old Testament history. Price, 
25 cents, 


painting. 


Mr. Trumbull not only tells 
the wonderful story of the cruise and 


training is needed, is possible, and wel- 
come wherever any earnest effort is made 
in its behalf. What teacher-training is, 


convention in the easy and delightful vein 
which characterizes his writings, but he 


how to go about it, how to become a 
trained teacher—these are the subjects 





he discusses forcefully, out of a long and 
varied experience, Price, 50 cents. 


makes the Holy Land a very real land to 
the teacher and Bible student. Every 
Sunday-school library should contain a 
copy of this book. Price, $1.50. A Limited Smith’s Bible Question 
Edition, bound in half leather, with the Course 

author's signature, and with a separate Taught from the platform five minutes 
photograph of the Central Committee, pepe gy pte ok yap 


m= drill immensely. Be sure to try it in your 
has been prepared for sale to the pil- school, One copy is enough for the whole 


The Wisdom Calendar 


Containing Scripture verses selected by 
Mr. FRANK Woops, for committing to 
memory, references for daily Bible read- 
ings, and the International Lesson refer- 
ences, with the Golden Texts. The 
calendar is attractively printed in two 
colors. It is just the thing—and new in 
its plan—for every one of your scholars 
as a Christmas gift that will last a whole 





year. One copy to cents. Ten or more 
copies 8 cents each, 





grims only, at $2.00 per volume. 


school, or for any class following the 
course. Price, 50 cents ; five or more cop- 
ies mailed to one address, 40 cents each. 








The Beginners’ Course 
in Bible Study 


Issued by the American Section of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee, for pupils 
under six years of age. 


Your wish for a simple, progressive course 
of Bible study suited to the little children is met 
in this series, It is a two-years’ course, of fifty- 
two lessons for each year. 

The Sunday School Times Company has issued 
for this series carefully designed Teaching Hints 
ang by Mr. GeorGe H, ARCHIBALD, widely 

nown in this country and abroad as a writer 
and lecturer on child-study and on the religious 
teaching of the child. 

The Course may be begun at any time. First 
Year (182 pages), 50 cents. Second Year (182 
pages), §0 cents, 





Timothy Stand-by 
The Sunday-School Man 


By JoserpH Ciark, D.D., Secretary of the 
Ohio Sunday-school Association. Illus- 
trated by FRANK BEARD. 


If you want to interest any one in organized 
Sunday-school work make that one acquainted 
with Timothy Stand-by. He’s a most refreshing 
and practical old fellow, whose quiet humor and 
homely simplicity in seeing things as they are get 
through the shell of indifference and ignorance 
with no wasted words or energy. What Timo- 
thy learned and knows about organized Sun- 
day-school work,—township, county, state, 
international,—is just what you would like to 
have many another good worker learn. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. Both editions fully 
and equally illustrated. 


ALL THESE PRICES INCLUDE THE POSTAGE 





Teacher-Training with the 
Master-Teacher 


Studies of Christ in the act of teaching as 
a means of learning how to teach. By C. 
S. BEARDsSLEE, D.D., Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


In this book Professor Beardslee has treated 
in forty lessons, with remarkable insight and 
thought-provoking suggestiveness, the great 
teaching episodes in the Life of Christ. You 
see the Master at work. You are led to study 
his purposes, his ways, his varied methods of 
getting truth into another mind. This is a 
book for thos:*who want to become better 
teachers with the highest model before them. 
It is admirably designed for use by classes for 
the training of teachers, and for individual study. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER II 


(Continued from page 691) 


Then it grew interesting. There came 
a patter of tiny hoofs over the asphalt 
pavement, and he knew it was the More- 
lands’ Shetland pony. Then big, heavy 
hoofs, and slow. He wondered what kind 
of a wagon it was until he heard the clink 
of the ice tongs, and then he knew. The 
wagon stopped in front of the house, 
and the big blocks of ice tumbled about, 
the ice-pick went chip-chip, and the ice- 
man shuffled around to the back door with 
the day’s supply. 

«« There's the electric car going around 
the corner of Perkins Street, Auntie,’’ said 
Robert. ‘Hear it sing ?’’ 

Some one was beating rugs in the 
next block ; a parrot out on a side porch 
squawked ‘‘ Bad boy, bad boy;’’ a boat 
whistled downtown in the river ; a straw- 
berry vender was calling ; and Robert 
began to count the different sounds, 
There were so many more of them than 
he had ever dreamed there were. 

‘*]_ know who is coming now, Auntie, 
—the postman!’’ Through the open 
windows had come the sound of two 
quick rings at the house next door. 

Robert felt his way to the door and 
took the magazine the postman handed 
him, but he didn’t mind if he couldn't 
see the pictures, for he was seeing other 
pictures, through his ears! 

All at once he heard the twittering 
and calling of birds in the trees. As 
he listened, it seemed as if the birds in 
all the trees in the neighborhood were 
talking to each other. They had been 
talking all the morning, and he had not 
heard them until now. Aunt Rhoda 
told him a good deal about birds that 
he had never known before. 

His face was smiling and happy now, 
and he no longer fretted. 

‘«] suppose this is the way blind peo- 
ple do, ’’ he said. 

In a moment he told Aunt Rhoda he 
knew what time it was, without using his 
eyes, and she had three guesses before 
she came to the right one. He heard 
the boys shouting several blocks away in 
the school-yard, and he knew it was the 
time of their morning recess. 

Suddenly Robert sat up straight and 
alert, and wrinkled his face in a funny 
way. 

‘* Auntie, my ose is telling me some- 
thing, too,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Jennie is mak- 
ing molasses cookies !"’ 

And off he scampered. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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Babylonian Business 
Documents 


HERE is surely no American with | 
any enthusiasm for his country’s | 


scientific reputation, who is not 
roud of the results achieved by the 
abylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Carried, on 
against tremendous obstacles, with 
characteristic American energy, it takes 
its place in the history of archeological 
investigation with the very greatest ex- 
ploring campaigns of either the French 
or the English who preceded it. Fortu- 
nate in the Committee which assem- 
bled its funds and directed their ex- 



















penditure ; fortunate in its director, 
the learned, forceful, and tireless Dr. | 
Hilprecht, who now both plans and exe- 
cutes, this expedition shows no signs of | 
flagging in its tremendous enterprise. 


* Business Documents of Murashiéi Sons of Nippur, 
dated in the rei of Darius II (424-404 B. C.), by | 
Rev. Albert T. Clay, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of | 
Semitic Philology and Archeology in the University | 
of Pennsylvania. The Babylonian Expedition of the | 
University ef Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform | 
Texts, edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Volume X. 
** Eckley Brinton Coxe Junior Fund.”’ Philadelphia: 
Published by the Department of Archeology and 
Paleontology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1904. 
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| It has uncovered a large section of the 
ruins of the ancient city of Nippur, and 
Professor Hilprecht has been quoted as 
saying that fifty years’ more work will 
be needed in order to exhaust that great 
series of mounds! The task would seem 
to be so colossal as to be discouraging, 
| yet the public-spirited citizens of Phila- 
delphia are going straight on with the 


(Conti d from p 


WHERE ARE THE 
CLOTHES THAT 
HAVE RUBBED 
this washboard ; gone 

/, et ts: PEARLINE 
Z, does away with the rubbing; 
prolongs the Life of Fabrics— 





tendency to poke good-natured fun at | 
‘*slow Philadelphia,” but the Philadel- 
phians might gravely inquire whether 
any other American city has ever done | 
so much for a dust-covered science, and 
whether any other city ever showed any 
willingness to so honor and support a 
man of science as Philadelphia has hon- 
ored and supported Hilprecht. 

But the work of excavation, important | 
as it is, is after all only a small part of 
the responsibility of any body which | 
sets out to learn more of the ancient 
world. To dig Babylonian tablets out 
of a mud mound and store them in a} 
safe museum, is a good and useful en- | 
terprise, but it is only the beginning, 
and not the end, of the matter. They 
must then be scientifically catalogued, 
and after that they must be published. 
The world’s scholars cannot visit any 
museum, no matter where located, if for 
no other reason than that they are pro- 
verbially too poor. They cannot go to 
the documents, and the documents in 
some sort of copies must be sent to them. 
From the very beginning, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania authorities have 
had this duty clearly in mind, and the 
very earliest of their announcements de- 
clared this purpose. The first tablets 
were unearthed at Nippur in 1889, and 
the first part of the first volume of pub- 
lished inscriptions appeared in 1893, the 
second part following in 1896. The next 
volume which appeared is numbered 
volume IX, and is dated 1898, and noth- 
ing else has appeared until the present 
volume. The rate of progress is neces- 
sarily slow,and scholars cannot fail of im- 
patience to possess more of the ancient 
documents. There are two elements of 

eat encouragement in the situation. 

he first is the endowment of Professor 
Hilprecht’s chair, and his election as 
Clark Research Professor of Assyriol- 
ogy, ‘‘ the only chair of its kind in exist- 
ence.” 
| This is intended to enable him “to de- 
vote the rest of his life to the study and 
deciphering of these "inscriptions. It is 
to be hoped that Hilprecht’s splendid 
abilities will be thus utilized, and that he 
will be able to push rapidly forward with 
the publication of the old Babylonian 
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ELGIN WATCH 


as your timekeeper is to 
save your reputation 
for punctuality. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 

Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an 

illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 


























| documents of which he has given such 
tempting specimens in the two parts of 
his first volume. The second encouraging | 
note is the appearance of this volume X | | 
by Dr. Clay alone. Volume IX was pre- | 
| pared by Hilprecht and Clay working to- 
gether. 
that Hilprecht should be able, no matter | 


| 


e e alone or in collaboration with others, all 
6 F e Souvenir Tea S oon ! 50 the masses of tablets which are already 
inl p S * recovered, and are presumably to be 

: . | covered, from Nippur. It is, therefor, 

One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size |a matter of the very greatest congratu- 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the | lation that Dr. Clay has been appointed 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, if 
desired, and will last for years. 

A set of these k r) ropriate and a ve 
For Ch ri stmas pleasing Christmas gift, “cuber for children on gue folks. 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by A or postoffice money order direct 

Community, Niagara Palis, N. Y. 

For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 
and Boston use the Lake Shore. It affords the most complete service. Route of the fast 
“azoth Century Limited.” For “Book of Trains’ and information about travel over this 
road write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


sponsibility. 


in this volume. 
torial preface by Professor Hilprecht (pp. | 
| vi-xvi), which is followed by a preface | 
|from Professor Clay himself (pp. xvii- 
| xix), and then an Introduction (pp. 1-35), 
| a Concordance of Proper Names (pp. 37- 
72), atable of contents and description 
of objects (pp. 73-87), and a list of signs 
|}and their values filling eight pages. 
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NEW LANTERN SLIDES seventy-two quarto plates of 
The Christmas Story, illustrated by reproduc- | photographic reproductions. In esti- 
tions of the famous Tissot paintings. mating the work as a whole, it is ex- 


Ilustrated Hymns and the Passion Play. - * ? 
New Views of Gayet and Palestiac. Lecture | tremely difficult to express a judgment 


Sets —  Seneeaperr readings. Lanterns and ac- which would not seem to many readers 

on YS) cessories . as probably overdrawn in praise. But 
William H. Rau Pe pe | the risk simply must be taken. It is a 

pages, cloth, n,$25 pr 100 j,30c. each by mail. magnificent piece of work, and no man 
am returnable c eens wil be mailed, mailed on request who has ever worked with cuneiform 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. texts upon original tablets can possibly 
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| to prepare a volume upon his own re- 75 cts. 


It is made up of an edi-| $1.00 


| This may all be regarded as prolego- | 
mena, and the book proper consists of | 

auto- | ., 

of Travel, History, Science, Art, and Religion. , graphed texts, and seventeen plates of | 

| noster Square, 
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AS TO COLDS 
Feed a cold—yes, but 
feed it with Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Feeding a cold in this 
way kills it. You cannot 


work. There is a pretty widespread | afford to have a cough or 


cold at this season or any 

other. Scott’s Emulsion 
will drive it out quickly 
and keep it out. Weak 
lungs are strengthened 
and all wasting diseases 
are checked by Scott's 
Emulsion. It’s a great 
flesh producer. 


We'll send you a sam 
SCOTT & DOWN ae Poul deen. itew Yor 





BECOME 
A 
NURSE 


No eoqupation open to women can com- 
re with that of the trained nurse. It 

s womanly lucrative work — hosts ‘of 
our graduates earning $12 to $30 a week, 
to whom we refer. e teach this pro- 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
= clearly defines our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mailed, 
without expense, to interested readers. 


lng, 266 Main St, Jamestown, NV. 


1 0 © New Money-Mak leg Plans for Untrained 
* Aanay vot Anxious to Make Money at Home. 
Endorsed by Marian arland. “* The biggest little 
book l ever read.”” “A to hand around.” “A 
Serer eri) avagabts plan for a penny.” Price, cloth- 
und, $1.00. Kay & Bro., Pubs., Springfield, O. 
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Now it is a simple impossibility | detailed information, address The Religious 


Press Association, gor Witherspoon Build- 


how free from other labors, to edit, either | ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a pack- 


Let us now see, as nearly as may be | age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 

Do not fail to order a set ‘The spoons will please you. im | briefly noted, exactly what Clay has done | 75 cents each, per year. 
d | 
| 
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One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER I! 





THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 

LESS, 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 


her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














Don't wait forthedoctor! Quick ac- 
tion saves life: delays lose it. While 
the doctor is coming, work with 


PONDS 


EXTRACT 





~first aid to the injured. 

severe bl , wounds, 

seal urns, ond’s Extract— 
the old family doctor—acts instantly. 


Sold only tn led bottles 
under wrapper 
Accept no Substitute 
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A sample cup is given free at 
15 South Thirteenth Street, or 
N. E. cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts. 


A full line of Croft & Allen Co.'s Fine 
Confections and Chocolates to be had 
at above adtiresses. 

Orders for Christmas Goods for Sun- 
day-school festivals, school feasts, etc., 
may also be ordered at above addresses. 


CROFT & ALLEN CO. 
Thirty-third and Market Sts., Phila. 
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preciated the unique service of our small, select parties. 


TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 
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trip abroad, write for Illustrated Book T. Sent free. 
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‘ take it in his hands without a new ho 
for the future of American scholarship. 
It is all done so well that one scarce 
knows what part of the work to single 


|out for comment, yet perhaps this no- | 


| tice would have little usefulness if it did 
' not go beyond the merely general word 
* ee. 
he autograph facsimiles are beauti- 
fully done, in fact as well as in name, 
facsimile, reproducin 
(exactitude the crowded signs of the 
original documents. 
The texts are not translated by Pro- 


fessor Clay, at this time, as the transla- | 


tions of them are to 7 pe in Series C 
of the University Babylonian publica- 
tions, but he has given the translations 
of a few selected texts and one must be 
copied here to give the reader some idea 
of the quality of these documents. It is 
| ‘ta lease of certain fish pools, in which 
the lessee, besides paying a stipulated 
| sum, agrees to furnish the agent oy 
| with a mess of fish,” and it runs as fol- 
lows : 
|  Rib&t, son of Bél-érib, servant of Bél-nddin- 
| shumu, of his own free will spoke to Bél-nddin- 
| shumu, son of Murash@ thus: the fish ponds 
| which are between the towns Akhshanu and 
Gishshu, belonging to Bél-ab-usur, those which 
are in the fields of the chief of the brokers ; the 
| fish ls which are in the field of the prefect 
of the khindanu (professional name) ; the fish 
— which are in the town Natuél let me have 
or rent for one year. For the year, one-half of 
a talent of refined (?) silver; in addition, from 
| the day I am given possession of those fish 
| ponds for fishing, daily, a mess (lit., fixed 
amount) of fish for thy table I will furnish. 
Thereupon Bél-naddin-shumu complied with his 
request, and rented him those pools of fish, for 
| the year, for one half talent of silver. For the 
| year, the silver, i. ¢., one-half talent, rent for 
| those pools, Ribat shall pay to Bél-nddin- 


|} shumu, and the @f for his table shall he fur- 


} 
| 


| nish. From the first ry | of Marchesvan, year | 


| first, those pools are at the disposal of Ribat. 
In the presence of Bélshunu and U mardatu, 
judges of the canal N&r-Sin. 


Names of six witnesses and the scribe. Seal 


impressions of five witnesses including that of 
Rimat-Ninib, son of Murasha. 


There, that is interesting enough surely. 
It shows that away back in the reign 
|of Darius II (424-404 B.C.) fish formed 
| @ part in the diet of the people, and that 
| fish ponds were specially prepared for 
the fish supply. These tablets deal with 


| partnership agreements, with arrange- | 


| ments for farming lands, receipts. and 
| acknowledgments, mortgages, assign- 
ments of property, inventories of vari- 
ous possessions,—they relate indeed to 
all the complex manifestations of human 
life. There are thousands of such tab- 
lets in existence in different parts of the 
world. When they have all been pub- 
lished, some master mind will take them 
all, organize their scattered facts and 
from them construct for us a wonderful 
| living view of the social life of the Baby- 
| lonians and of the Assyrians. 

To this great work Dr. Clay has made 
an important contribution, and he is 
to be congratulated upon the achieve- 





|ment. Dr. Hilprecht, too, is to be con- | 


neem mney also upon the work, for it has 
n done by a pupil of his. 


tad 
Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe. By Helen 
Leah Reed. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 


| Brown, & Co. $1.20, net. 

Here is another ‘‘ Brenda” book. The 

two previous ones told of Brenda’s school 

and club life, and her summer at Rock- 
| ley ; but now her cousin at the “ girls’ 
Harvard” is the center of interest. 
Miss Reed writes out of her own expe- 

rience, and it is her purpose to give a 

clear picture of undergraduate life at 

Cambridge. It is a real girls’ story 

throughout, and the social affairs, are 

| described in a way to attract and help 
young people. 

Three Little Marys. By Nora Archibald 
Smith. Illustrated. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 85 cents, net. 

‘*Sheila of the Wall-House,” ‘‘ The 
Stranger in the Hedge,” and ‘‘ Maureen 
| Bawn,” are three stories describing the 

three Marys of the title, and they are 
touching little studies in every-day life 
in the West Highlands. Christlike help- 
fulness is the lesson taught by the 
little children of these stories, which are 
given in language which can be under- 
stood by youngest readers. 
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with laborious: 


Gives the shine which lasts, Makes rust impossible. 
te Never cakes on iron, Will not burn red. 
Durable and Economical. 













































“Riverside: led:tH offepaty 
priced, durable, close-running, 15-Jeweled 
watch movements. These are made 
in two sizes, and arg known as 
“No. 820° and / “Vv” 


For Men ©», { For Women 
Fully guaranteed to givg entire satisfaction 


AMERICAN WALTHAM” WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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THE SMITH Large Shipments of Deer aud 


Sunday School Moose from Maine 
Post Office Promising Outlook for November 

64 Box 2x2 - 8 8.00 : 

100 Box 34x34 - 12.09| ‘The hunting season thus far has been un- 



















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


Qlo. 8 has 4 rows of lock boxes) | usually prolific. Hundreds of deer have 
The 80-box Post Office is 24 i Mai ; 
538. inches ¢ inches ae already been shipped from the Maine woods; 
finished in oak. It can and the general report from this state is that 
fastened to an ordinary table i 
by means of three screws. not only deer, but moose, are more plentiful 
PURPOGE.--1. To furnish supplies to every member of than for several seasons past. The Bangor 
and Aroostook region leads in the shipment, 
pay Oy ey [icerdonct antes One but in almost every portion of Maine’s 
See Aaincial aid. The lock bones may Coremnn ara | Wilderness at all distant from civilization the 
Tes who Caneel negelatly attend. anf then renal nate sportsman is sure to bag his legal allotment 
tinual source of income. rite for circulars to of two deer 
Rev. Claude V. Smith, : + ; ' 
SpringValley, Minn. | November is an ideal month for hunting, 
| and the outlook promises an extra heavy out- 
put. The Boston & Maine General Passenger 
| Department, Boston, issues a beautiful illus- 
trated booklet called ‘‘Fishing and Hunting,”’ 
which will be mailed to any address upon 
| receipt of two cents in stamps. This booklet 
gives all requisite information regarding the 


The right way—the 
Corns only way to remove 
them surely. A-CORN SALVE 
takes them out by the roots. No 


knife, no danger, no pain. I§€¢. 
at your druggist’s or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia === = — 


THE GENUINE WERFELY BELG THESREAT CHURCH | 1G HT 


| fishing and hunting region and how to get 

there. A condensed booklet, giving the fish 
and game laws of Northern New England 
and Canada will be mailed free. 





| ‘he most perfect, highest class bells in the world dimensions. Book of Light and 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. U., N. estimate free. 1. P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York, 
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RISTIAN HERALT 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line from New Year's Day to New Year's Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a Year (Including Our 15-Color-and-Gold Beauty Calendar), at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Prop. 


We have the Honor to Announce 


That we have Secured as Special Contributors to our Columns during the Coming 
Year, Among Others, the following Distinguished and Popular Wniters: 


WE = Hon. Grover Cleveland FE ESTE 


Reu. Br. F. BeWitt Talmage | Irving Barheller | Mary Wilkins Hreeman 
Gen. Oliver Otis Goward Octave Thanet Beu. Egerton R. Young, BB. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.B. Ralph Connor Mary Lowe Birkinson 

Rev. FH. C. Jglehart, B.B. Jacob Riis Margaret E. Sangster 

Rev. Silas C. Swallow,B.B.! Amelia E. Barr | Ren. Oe M. Sheldon, B.B. 























Rev. Dr. 8. 0. Swallow Y. W. Gansoudns, DD. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon 
Prohibition Leader Famous Western Preacher Author “In His Steps,” ete. 


————— 


OUR ‘SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


In Order to Introduce The Christian Herald into Your Family, we will, on Receipt of 
ONLY $3.00, Send You this Queen of American Weeklies FREE to January 1, 1905, then 
Weekly for One Whole Year—52 Times—and Our Exquisite Beauty Calendar, and a Set of 


Por 40,000 Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts 


An 1) 
‘ TH Ot Sat {OUSAND 
ou LIM SUBLIME This Work Consists of 2,000 Pages of Purest Honey, Gathered by Charles Noel Douglas 
from the Roses, Clover Blossoms, Violets, Morning-Glories, and Geraniums of the Literature 
ND ¥, ‘agt as De of All Ages. Measures, when open, 8 x 12 Inches. 


This Great Work, Forty Thousand Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts, Just Published, has 
® THOUGHTS Placed the Whole Realm of Literature under Generous Tribute in order that its 2,000 Pages 
of Wit, Wisdom and Sentiment might be Invested with the Grace, the Loveliness, the Sparkle 

and the Strength of the Literature of Every Age, Nation, Language, Clime and Sect. 


FOVRTEEN HUNDRED DIFFERENT TOPICS, as Wide in Scope as Human Thought can 
Conceive, Embracing Every Subject that Stirs the Human Heari or Engages the Human Mind, 
are Illumined from Every Point of View for the Information and Delectation of Reader, Thinker, 
Writer and Speaker. 


FORTY THOUSAND QVOTATIONS, whose Purity, Brilliancy and Surpassing Worth have 
Already been Attested by Master Minds, are Garnered up in this Casket of Gems, to be Used for 
the Enrichment and Adornment of Lecture, Sermon, Conversation, Correspondence and Address. 

No Library can Justly lay Claim to Completeness Without a Set of Forty Thousand Sublime 
and Beautiful Thoughts, as No Other Work published can Compare with it in General Utility. 


15-Color-and-Gold Beauty Calendar---FREE 


This Magnificent DropseLeaf Beauty Calendar is the Finest Ever Issued. It measures 300 Square 
Inches, and is Lithographed in 15 Golors and Gold, with No Advertising Matter whatsoever. 


= A Set of 40,000 Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts, Containing 2,000 pages, Elegantly 
Bound in Cloth, with Ornamental Stamp, Together with The Christian Herald for 
Measuring, when open, 8 x |2 Inches ©ne Whole Year—52 Times—with Calendar, all Charges Prepaid, for ONLY $3 ele) 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160-170 Bible House, New York 
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